

















OUR DAY: 


A RECORD AND REVIEW OF CURRENT REFORM. 


VoLt. V.—JUNE, 1890.—No. 30. 


NEW CONSPIRACIES OF ULTRAMONTANISM IN 
GERMANY. 


In a recent Ultramontane gathering in Cologne, Dr. Wind- 
thorst, the leader of the Centre, or the Roman Catholic party in 
the German Imperial Parliament, declared emphatically that 
the church must get control of the common schools. This dec- 
laration of Windthorst’s was not one of his own suggesting ; it 
voices the principles and the policy of the Roman Church every- 
where. The Roman Church is now everywhere seeking to reor- 
ganize the common schools and to stamp upon them a strictly 
confessional character. 

In Austria, the Catholic hierarchy recently took steps in this 
direction. No little sensation was created a few weeks ago in 
Vienna by the formulated demand for school reform made by 
the Austrian bishops through their spokesman, Cardinal Count 
Schoenborn. The school system, they claim, should be remodeled ; 
confessional schools under ecclesiastical supervision should take 
the place of the present state institutions. Three archbishops 
indorsed the proposed plan. This contains five specifications. 
Catholic children, it is claimed, should have the opportunity to 
attend the common schools without being obliged to mingle with 
the children of other confessions. All teachers in the Catholic 
schools, it is further desired, should be members of the Catholic 
Church and should be trained in Catholic training-schools. 
Again, such authority in the selection of teachers should be 
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given the church as would insure their discharging their du- 
ties in a manner agreeable to the church. Moreover, in the 
religious instruction and in all the other arrangements of the 
school there should be nothing to offend Catholic feeling ; 
everything should harmonize with the Catholic idea of the 
school. And finally, the Austrian prelates ask that the super- 
vision of the Catholic common schools and of the teachers’ 
training-schools should be put into the hands of the clergy, so 
that their confessional character may be preserved and pro- 
moted. That is the scheme devised by the Catholie hierarchy 
in Austria; there can be little doubt that they would, if they 
could, construct and carry out a similar one in other countries 
also. The diocese of one of the prelates that thus desire the 
remodeling of the Austrian schools — Dr. Kopp of Breslau — is 
partly in Austria, partly in Prussia. There is little probability 
that he would reject in Prussia the plan to which he gave his 
sanction in Austria. It is not likely, however, that the bishops’ 
plan will be accepted and acted on in either country. More 
cannot be reasonably demanded of the state, writes an influen- 
tial German daily, than that it afford every child the opportu- 
nity of being instructed in its own religion; the state cannot be 
expected to found separate schools on a confessional basis. 
Rightly does a Pesth journal observe that if, on the one hand, 
the population are all of the same religion, then the popular 
schools are, without further legislation, what the Ultramontanes 
wished them to become ; while, on the other hand, if the people 
belong to different confessions, the establishment of confessional 
schools is not incumbent upon the state. 

The Bavarian Minister, Freiherr von Lutz, has long been a 
marked man in Ultramontane circles. He has been much dis- 
liked as a persecutor of the Catholics, as the instigator of the 
notorious May Laws, and as the protector of the Old-Catholies ; 
and his clerical adversaries will not slumber or sleep till they 
have accomplished his downfall. While King Ludwig the Sec- 
ond was on the Bavarian throne, Herr von Lutz had nothing to 
fear from this quarter ; but no sooner did the present Prince Re- 
gent assume the reins of government than the Ultramontanes, true 
to their principles, opened a campaign in the “ Landtag ” against 
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the obnoxious minister, although the Pope had expressed his 
satisfaction with the state of the church in Bavaria. The aim 
of the clerical party was in one way or another to force von 
Lutz out of the Ministry. A majority of two or three votes in 
parliament afforded the Ultramontanes the long-looked for op- 
portunity to attain their end; and they soon gave the Prince 
Regent to understand that a change of ministry would be advis- 
able. They became all at once surprisingly economical. The 
Ministry asked for an appropriation for the renovation of fres- 
coes on the Munich theatre ; the Ultramontanes had the appro- 
priation stricken out of the budget. The Ministry desired an 
appropriation for a new meridian for the Munich Observatory ; 
“strike that out too,” said the Ultramontanes. The Ministry 
wished to provide two new professorships for the Munich Acad- 
emy of Arts; the Ultramontanes would not agree to it. ‘* Mu- 
nich’s fame as the second art city of the world is at stake!” 
cried the minister ina rage. That was of no consequence ; the 
Ultramontanes were inexorable. 

This rare economy on the part of the Centre was only a 
pretext ; members of the Clerical party had already openly 
expressed their opinions that the appropriations ought to be 
granted. Their animus was not a spirit of economy, but the 
eager desire by a policy of obstruction to compel von Lutz to 
resign his office; they wanted a change of persons, not of sys- 
tems. They were bound to make the most of their slender ma- 
jority of two votes. The people, meanwhile, did not all regard 
the action of the Ultramontanes with approval. Popular dis- 
turbances showed that, among the citizens, the Clericals have 
enemies as well as friends. An Ultramontane member of par- 
liament who had had the arrogance to declare that his party 
had nothing left for Munich art was honored the same night 
with a serenade of “ Katzenmusik.” 

Freiherr von Lutz still retains his post; he has not yet been 
ousted. The Clericals have ceased their opposition, and have 
consented to grant fifty per cent. at least of the desired appro- 
priations. But their compliance has been dearly bought. The 
Bavarian Minister has had to give assurances that the Old-Cath- 
olics should be expelled from the Roman Catholic Church, that 
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the royal “ Placet”’! should not be applied in matters of faith, 
and that the recall of the Order of the Redemptorists should be 
proposed in the Imperial Council. 

These three stipulations of the Ultramontanes were discussed 
on the 10th of February in the Bavarian Chamber. On the 
13th of November of last year, an application had been already 
made to readmit the congregation of the Redemptorists into 
Bavaria. It was then urged that the assumption that the Re- 
demptorists were connected with the Jesuits — the ground for 
banishing the Redemptorists — was without foundation. The 
same plea was now made. The Bavarian government consented 
to ask the opinion of the Catholic theological faculties of Mu- 
nich and Wiirzburg, and pledged itself to abide by their deci- 
sion. What the decision will be, it is needless to ask. The 
German Imperial Council may then soon expect a proposal on 
the part of the Bavarian Ministry to readmit the Redemptorist 
Order into the German Empire. 

Lengthy articles devoted to the discussion of the Redempto- 
rist or Liguorian question have appeared in many of the Ger- 
man periodicals, more especially in the religious press. The im- 
portant point is the relation of the Redemptorists to the Jesuits. 
Herr von Lutz, assuring his clerical opponents that the Bava- 
rian government had always cherished warm sentiments toward 
the Redemptorists, even after their banishment, undertook to pro- 
pose their recall to the ‘“‘ Bundesrath ” so soon as proof was forth- 
coming either that the Liguorians in 1873 were not associated 
with the Jesuits and were therefore unjustly banished, or that 
there was now no connection between the two orders. It is clear 
that, in the opinion of the Bavarian Minister, the Redemptorists 
are not connected with the Society of Jesus ; otherwise he must 
be in favor of recalling the Jesuit also. What is the truth of 
the matter? What relation dothe two congregations bear each 
to the other? 

The Societas Sanctissimi Redemptoris was founded by Alfons 
Maria de Liguori in 1732 in Naples; some two centuries later, 
therefore, than the order established by Ignatius de Loyola. 

1 The right of the sovereign — in so far as his country is concerned — to 
grant or to withhold his confirmation of the measures of the church. 
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Liguori’s object was to win proselytes for the Church of Rome 
by the education of youth and by missionary work among the 
neglected classes. From the circumstance that the Order of the 
Redemptorists was organized some two hundred years after the 
institution of the Society of Jesus, it is not to be at once inferred 
that the Liguorians have no affinity with the disciples of Loyola. 
Liguori’s personal relation to the Society of Jesus, the rules he 
laid down for his order, as well as its practical activity, prove 
beyond a peradventure that, although the two congregations are 
not officially connected, their spirit and their methods are in 
general the same. The ethical doctrine that Liguori elaborated 
— the doctrine solemnly sanctioned by the Church of Rome and 
taught throughout the Catholic world — is essentially the prob- 
abilism of the Jesuits. Liguori is to-day claimed as a probabil- 
ist by the Jesuits themselves. Liguori adopted, moreover, besides 
the three traditionary vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, 
two others borrowed from the discipline of the Society of Jesus, 
namely, that no one shall accept any dignity or living outside of 
the congregation except by express command of the Pope or of 
the General of the Order; and that every one must remain in 
the Society till his death, unless he receive a special dispensa- 
tion from the Holy See. Further, in Liguori’s writings, as in 
the works of the Jesuits, the doctrine of the Papal Infallibility 
is zealously advocated. Nothing can be clearer than that these 
two religious orders are akin, and that the recall of the one is 
but a step preliminary to the recalling of the other. 

The Bavarian Ultramontanes insisted also on having the con- 
nection severed between the Old-Catholies and the Church of 
Rome. In regard to these, as in the case of the Redemptorists, 
the Bavarian government agreed to consult the proper authorities 
of the church, and to act in accordance with their opinion. The 
sequel was easy to foresee. On the 15th of March, the Old- 
Catholics of the diocese of Munich-Freising were formally ex- 
pelled from the Roman communion on the ground that they 
rejected the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception! On the 
30th of March, the Old-Catholics being now temporarily de- 
prived of the right to hold religious services, their pastor, Gatz- 
enmeier, had to appear at the funeral of an Old-Catholic in the 
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garb of a layman, and had to accompany the coffin to the grave 
as a private person, no religious rite being performed. The 
Old-Catholics at once took steps to be legally recognized as 
“The Old-Catholic Church im Bavaria”; and on the 2d inst. 
the Prince-Regent of Bavaria granted them the rights of a pri- 
vate religious organization. Although the Old-Catholies as such 
are no longer legally recognized, yet they will by no means 
relinquish their old claim. In an extraordinary session the 
Bavarian Old-Catholic National Association recently declared 
by a unanimous vote that they consider themselves now as ever 
as members and the true representatives of the church recog- 
nized in Bavaria till the 18th of July, 1870, as the Catholic 
Church, and that they regard the new position assigned them 
by the recent action of the Ministry as provisional only. The 
compromise of the Bavarian Ministry in the matter of the Old- 
Catholics has, as might have been conjectured, displeased the 
Catholic hierarchy no less than the liberals. The latter want 
the Ministry to declare that it will make no further concessions 
to the Clericals; while in Rome, the action of the Bavarian 
government was considered “ eine unertriigliche Verletzung der 
wesentliche Rechte des obersten kirchlichen Lehramtes,” al- 
though the Papal nuncio, Agliardi, had instructed the Ultra- 
montanes to cease their opposition and to accept the concessions 
made by the Ministry. According to a communication from 
Rome to a Munich Ultramontane newspaper — the “ Miinch- 
ener Fremdenblatt’’ —the Pope greatly deplores the step 
taken by the Bavarian government, and will solemnly protest 
against it. And why? For the reason that the Old-Catholies 
were turned out of the church because they denied the Immac- 
ulate Conception, and not because they rejected the dogma of 
Infallibility. Two Bavarian bishops refused to ascribe the ex- 
pulsion of the Old-Catholics to any other than the latter of 
these reasons. 

Herein lies a great danger to the Bavarian state. The atti- 
tude of Bavaria toward the Vatican Decree has been the same 
as that of the Old-Catholics. In the autumn of 1869, the gov- 
ernment applied, not to the church authorities, but to the 
faculty of law of the University of Munich for their opinion 
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concerning the bearing of the doctrine of the Papal Infallibility 
on the national constitution. The faculty were of opinion that 
the doctrine was a menace to the state. A majority of the 
Bavarian bishops looked at the proposed dogma in a similar 
light. It is, indeed, only a short time since Herr von Lutz 
himself spoke of the Vatican Decrees as “ staatsgefiihrlich,” 
dangerous to the state. The Vatican Decrees, therefore, have 
never received the royal * Placet,’ have never been formally 
accepted by the Bavarian government. Notwithstanding all 
this, the Bavarian Ministry has now given its sanction to the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, and has stamped the 
Old-Catholies as a sect in the eyes of the people. Recognizing 
the Immaculate Conception without the royal “ Placet,” why 
should not Herr von Lutz recognize the Papal Infallibility also ? 
We have seen the position taken by two of the Bavarian bishops 
toward the ejection of the Old-Catholics. We have seen that 
the Pope is, or professes to be, indignant that they should have 
been extended for any other reason than the denial of his infalli- 
bility. What is the significance of this? It means the triumph 
of the Vatiean doctrine of the relation of church and state, the 
renewal of the Papal pretensions of the Middle Ages, the re- 
vival of the arrogant assumptions expressed in the famous bull 
*Unam sanctam” of Boniface VIII. A Bavarian priest, 
Stempf by name, has had the audacity and the honesty to pub- 
lish a pamphlet against “den rasenden See der bayerischen 
Centrumspartei.” He champions the cause of the Bavarian 
state and constitution against Ultramontane self-aggrandize- 
ment. The upshot of the matter would be, Father Stempf 
thinks, that the state would have to carry out what the Pope 
and bishops decreed and taught, that the state would draw or 
sheath the sword * nur auf den Wink des Priesters,” at the will 
of the priest. There are doctrines of faith from which may be 
drawn inferences that extend far beyond the bounds of faith. 
In all conflicts between church and state it would be @ priori 
assumed that the state is invariably wrong, while the church 
is invariably right. Under the plausible expressions “ inalien- 
able rights of the church” and “ freedom of the church” there 
lie hidden claims that would result in the destruction of the 
constitution in the overthrow of the existing state order. 
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Should this Ultramontane policy triumph in Bavaria, should 
it be victorious throughout the German Empire, should it pre- 
vail in all the Christian world, their civil liberty were at an end, 
and the intellectual and spiritual conquests of three centuries 
would be ignominiously reversed. 

The Roman Empire is still with us, said an eminent German 
professor of ecclesiastical history; the Roman Empire lives on 
in the Roman Church. Notwithstanding its superstitions, not- 
withstanding its manifest and manifold distortions of history, 
notwithstanding the disintegration inevitably arising from con- 
tact with modern culture, Roman Catholicism still flourishes, and 
flourishes because of its*matchless organization. Perfect disci- 
pline and consummate diplomacy, and a thousand arts for win- 
ning the affections and the devotion of laborer as well as prince, 
are always at its command. Is a priest recalcitrant? He is 
instantly silenced. Are the laboring classes to be conciliated ? 
The vast machinery of the church is set in motion to promote 
their welfare. Is there a law in the interests of the Papacy to 
be made or to be repealed? The clamors of a host of stubborn 
retainers strive to drown all opposition thereto. Statesmen’s 
measures are opposed, and princes are fawned upon; no expe- 
dient is left untried to recover to the Holy See its lost power 
and prestige. This is the enemy with which Protestantism has 
to cope, and Protestantism might well learn from her great foe 
many a profitable lesson. 

Rospert FERGUSON. 


Berlin, Prussia. 




















NATIONAL REMEDIES FOR NULLIFICATION. 


SPEECH OF HON. T. B. REED, SPEAKER OF THE NATIONAL HOUSE OF REP- 
RESENTATIVES, AT PITTSBURGH, PA., APRIL 26, 


CoNTINUED victory Republicans must have, not as partisans, but as pa- 
triots. Not on the past must be our reliance, but on the future. If we are 
not to-day in the forefront of human progress, to have been followers of 
Abraham Lincoln in the years gone by is not an honor but a burning dis- 
grace. Progress is of the essence of Republicanism. To have met great 
emergencies as they arose has been our history. ‘To meet emergencies as 
they shall arise must be our daily walk and duty, or we cease to be. Hang- 
ing to old traditions is the business of the Democratic party, and it does 
that business well ; we can never rival it. 

I have not for years been one of those who have talked about the South. 
For the last eight years no man has heard me in the House or in the cam- 
paign discourse upon either outrages or wrongs, murders, or shootings, or 
hangings. My silence did not arise from any approval of murder, or ter- 
rorism, or of fraud at elections. It did not arise from any ignorance of facts 
or any doubts of the great wrongs perpetrated against government by the 
people. Until they were aroused any efforts of ours would be utterly in vain. 
In fact, politicians are only eleventh-hour men. They are worthy of their 
penny, but they never bear the burden and heat of the day. If they ery 
aloud before their hour they only turn back the shadow on the dial. 

It is known to everybody that the South denies that cheating is part and 
parcel of its elections. It is equally known to everybody that that denial is 
not true. The South has passed through many stages. The Ku-Klux first 
deployed its midnight terrors to intimidate voters. Then came the mid- 
night shootings and harryings. Then the bulldozing and the driving of the 
negro politicians into the woods in the darkness of night. At present the 
murders have mostly passed away, and the terrorizing and midnight ma- 
rauders, ballot-box stuffing, and cheating in the count have taken their 
places. Throughout all this variety of wickedness I call upon you to note one 
singular fact, that while it existed every one of these crimes against the gov- 
ernment was most solemnly denied by the Southern press and Southern 
people. No man denies them to-day. 

Let us come at some principles which are fundamental in this matter. A 
negro is a citizen of the United States. He has just as much right to vote 
and to have his vote counted as anybody on earth. That he is poor and 
ignorant does not, under the Constitution, put upon his neck the foot of 
riches or of intelligence. Manhood and not riches, manhood and not learn- 
ing, is the basis of our government. We would like all our citizens to 
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be learned, we wish they were all rich ; but until they become both we will 
take the average of all of them as they are. Nothing less than that would 
be government by the people. While the South denies the frauds in elec- 
tions, the cheatings and the ballet-box stuffings, singularly enough they 
justify them. Why they defend them if they do not happen you cannot 
understand on the principles of logic, but you can on the principles of lying. 
The defense is that otherwise the white race would be dominated by colored 
ignorance. 

That defense may do for the State of Mississippi, but it will not do for 
the United States. In Mississippi the blacks are the more numerous. In 
the United States they are but a handful. If, in all the Congressional dis- 
tricts where they are in the majority, they should combine and send one of 
their own color they could only muster thirty out of three hundred and 
thirty. When, therefore, any Southern gentleman, however eloquent, 
seizes on your race feeling, proclaims the danger of ignorant rule, and wak- 
ens your sympathy for his misgovernment, do not for an instant forget that 
all this has nothing to do with federal elections. If Mississippi be in dan- 
ger of ignorant domination, the United States is not. If cheating at the 
polls be only a pious fraud in South Carolina, excusable because the white 
man is superior in intellect, though inferior in numbers, there can be no ex- 
cuse in the United States elections, where the white man, with his superior 
intellect, is superior in numbers also. In other words, the excuse, whether 
it be bad or good, for cheating at state elections cannot be spread beyond 
state elections. When a federal election is held it has nothing to do with 
state government, but becomes part and parcel of the government of the 
United States at large, where there is no possibility of negro domination, 
ignorant or otherwise. The Republican vote of the South the Republican 
party is entitled to under the Constitution, whether that vote be ignorant or 
sensible. If ignorant we need it to offset the Democratic ignorance which 
votes in New York and other large cities. Why should they poll their 
ignorance and we not poll ours ? 

What is the remedy ? When last Thursday in the Senate the committee 
in charge reported an enlargement of the powers and uses of the United 
States supervisors over state elections, the Senator from Alabama took the 
unusual course of declaring then and there that such supervision of the state 
elections was unconstitutional and would lead to bloodshed and murder, and 
would be resisted by all possible parliamentary tactics. What, then, is the 
remedy? I speak only for myself. What I say binds nobody but me, and 
not even me if the Republican party prefers another policy ; but, speaking 
for myself, it seems to me that the only wise course is to take into federal 
hands the federal elections. Let us cut loose from the state elections, do 
our own registration, our own counting, and our own certification. Then 
the nation will be satisfied. Against this course no constitutional objection 
ean be urged. The Yarborough case, a decision of the Supreme Court, 


covers it all. No objection can be urged against it on account of sectional- 
ism. It applies North and South, East and West. It will put an end to 
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all bickerings. The Southern States will then by themselves grapple with 
the problem of whether any State of a Republic can permanently enthrone 
justice. Freed from all right of interference except moral and advisory 
from the North, they will have within their own borders and within the 
limits of their own state rights, what they have longed for—the power to 
work out their own peculiar problem themselves ; and I venture the proph- 
ecy, as I sincerely entertain the hope, that the relief from outside pressure 
will break down the race issue, and as the Southern people divide, not on 
the color issue but on the questions which make up sound politics and good 
government, then, as the Constitution of the United States and the princi- 
ples of our American system always intended, the voter, whether white or 
black, will contribute his share to the government of all, and the hopes 
which were at the foundation of all our great sacrifices in the Civil War, 
will be finally and completely fulfilled. 








PERILS AND PROMISES OF INDIAN CITIZENSHIP. 


Wuen the Dawes Severalty Bill was adopted by Congress, 
we were highly gratified because it was the first step toward a 
better condition of affairs for the Indians. It was a step that 
had to be taken before they could begin to improve. But it 
was not the only step needed. My object in this article is to 
describe the condition in which the Dawes Law has left the In- 
dians. They were made citizens of the United States by that 
enactment. Citizenship was essential to their future welfare. 
A child could never learn to walk were it never to take the first 
step. In all the tribes where lands have been given in sev- 
eralty, the Indians have taken their first step toward the white 
man’s civilization. Although many of them do not even know 
that they are learning, or realize what it all means any more 
than the child realizes what his first step means, the Indians are 
learning to walk. 

Take my own tribe, the Omahas, as an illustration. Human 
nature is the same everywhere. The conditions on every Indian 
Reservation and in every tribe are much the same, so that our 
tribe is a fair picture of other reserves, only that on most of the 
other reserves, the condition of affairs is worse. We Omahas 
are better off than most tribes because there are some of us In- 
dians who can talk English and write and make known the 
state of our affairs. We have also good missionaries who are 
beginning to take an active interest in the political affairs of 
the tribe. 

The Indian Tribes are now usually divided into two parties, 
the progressives and the non-progressives. A few months ago 
an elderly man, a full-blooded Indian, requested me to act as his 
interpreter while he asked questions about the effects of the 
Severalty Law on the Indians. This man belonged to the non- 
progressives. He was opposed to citizenship. He refused to 
have anything to do with the progressive party. He could 
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not talk English and I interpreted for him to my husband. 
Although we have been citizens for about four years, it was 
only about two years ago that our reserve was made into a 
county, or rather parts of two counties, the larger of which was 
ealled Thurston County. Of course the great majority of the 
people in Thurston County are Indians. Comparatively few 
are whites. About a year ago, for the first time, taxes were 
assessed on the Indians in the county, on their personal prop- 
erty. The land is exempt from taxation for twenty-five years. 
Pender was made the county seat of the new county. It was 
placed where the whites wanted it. The Indians have the ad- 
vantage in the county of being greater in numbers, but the 
white people have the advantage of speaking English, and of 
knowledge of the laws and of how white or “ civilized politics ” 
are conducted. Although the white citizens wished the Indian 
citizens to be sent off, say to the Indian Territory, so that the 
whites could get their lands, yet, when they found that the 
Indians were citizens, and that their living here was inevitable, 
they behaved well to the Indians, and this particularly because 
now the Indians can vote, and it pays to treat them well. 

At the time the taxes were assessed, white men were chosen 
to assess the taxes on the white people, while Indians were sent 
to assess the taxes among the Indians. Then for the first time 
the Omahas seemed to realize what it meant to be citizens. The 
non-progressives were up in arms, figuratively. Some of them 
hid their ponies. Some threatened the lives of the assessors. 
Some tore up the blanks which the young men were using in 
the work. Some threatened those of us who were instrumental 
in having Indians made citizens, or those who favored citizen- 
ship. It should be remembered that these malcontents had been 
told all manner of lies by white people, who were interested in 
keeping them from being citizens, such as that the white peo- 
ple would take everything they had by making them pay taxes, 
and would hang them if they broke the white man’s law. 
When they found that the assessors would give in their own 
estimate of the amount and value of their property (which con- 
sists mostly of ponies) if they did not do so themselves, the 
Indians ceased opposition and did what was required of them. 
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There were those among them who felt that citizenship was 
inevitable and that they could not help themselves any more 
than they could keep the white people out of the country, and 
who gave up the contest quietly without making any trouble. 
There was a minority willing to pay taxes for the privilege of 
being citizens. 

The result of the assessing of taxes was, to say the least, 
curious. When the county commissioners met to see what the re- 
turns of the assessing were, they were surprised to find that the 
Indians had assessed themselves at a higher rate than the white 
people had whose lands had been assessed as well as personal 
property. The county commissioners, of their own accord, 
reduced the taxes of the Indians, while they raised those of the 
white people. Some of the latter were accused of having hidden 
stock or of underestimating the value of their property. I have 
heard of even the white people in the East doing that sometimes, 
and people who were not poor either. 

It was in the midst of all the excitement of the assessing of 
the taxes that the Omaha Indian I have mentioned came to see 
us. He had been quite violent in his opposition to citizenship 
and to the assessing of the taxes. He told us that he had been 
with a delegation to see the governor of the State of Nebraska, 
and also to see some of the best lawyers in Omaha City to learn 
what could be done to keep Indians from being citizens and from 
paying taxes. I suspect that the governor of the State of Ne- 
braska did not know much more than he did about the subject, 
if as much, but one of the lawyers happened to be the Honor- 
able John L. Webster, who was a leader among those who 
had defended Standing Bear when he was taken prisoner by the 
government. He was thoroughly posted on the subject. He 
seems to have kindly explained to these Indians the processes 
of taxation, how and why the people were taxed, and at what 
time of year they would be assessed, and what was done in case 
a white man refused to pay his taxes. The Indian did not tell 
us all this at first. He said that he had come simply to obtain 
information, and when we explained to him point after point, 
he answered, “ Yes, that was what the lawyer said, too,” or 
“Yes, he told me that also.” Finally he informed us that he 
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had been in Omaha City to see the lawyers, among whom was 
Mr. Webster. Our Omaha had told the lawyers that the In- 
dians were ignorant, and did not know the white man’s ways, 
or his laws, or his language, and that therefore they ought not 
to be made citizens against their will, and that they wanted to 
wait till their children were grown up, as they themselves did 
not know anything. 

He said that the lawyer asked him if he knew Mr. Tibbles. 

He answered that he knew of him and that he did not want 
to have anything to do with him, as he considered him to be 
responsible for the present condition of affairs. He said that 
the lawyer replied that the Indians had uo better friend than 
Mr. Tibbles, or one more interested in their welfare, and that 
whenever they could not understand matters or needed help, 
they should go to him. 

As the talk went on we found how well he had understood 
and remembered what had been told him by the lawyers, so 
that our main duty to him seemed to be to make him realize 
how inevitable citizenship was, that it was not a question with 
us Indians what we would dike to do, but what we must do if we 
wished to be protected. We told him that the white people had 
come to this country and that they had multiplied, and that we 
could not overcome them and that we must be of them or go 
under. 

While the conversation was going on, a young Indian man 
who seemed to be excited and a little out of breath, as if he had 
been running, came in and sat down. 

He was one of the leaders of the progressive party and he is 
one of the few to whom the educational advantages which he 
received at Hampton were of untold advantage. He was at 
Hampton with his wife, which I think was another great ad- 
rantage to him. He sat down as though he had come purposely 
to listen to the talk, and I heard our non-progressive say to him 
in an undertone, ** You came here because you saw me coming.” 
The young man replied, “ I did.” 

When the conversation was resumed and Mr. Tibbles ex- 
plained some point on which our Omaha desired to be informed, 
the young man could hold in no longer and said, “ There, I told 
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you so and you would not believe me.” The same thing hap- 
pened again and again, with variations. Once it was “ There, 
we young men told your party so. Why did you not believe 
us?” When the non-progressive said, “ Yes, the lawyer told 
us that,” the progressive said, ‘“ And we told you so, and now 
Mr. Tibbles has told you so. Do you believe now?” 

Once when the excitement rose high, the young man turned 
to me and said, “ Will you tell Mr. Tibbles that this man has 
been one of the worst among those opposed to citizenship and 
to the assessing of the taxes?” Before I could speak, the poor 
non-progressive said, “Oh! don’t tell him. Don’t tell him.” I 
suppose he thought that if we knew it, we would think he was 
a bad man and would despise him accordingly. I need not say 
that it would not have had that effect on us. 

Opposition and discussion, one might say, are essential to the 
progress of humanity. Opposition arouses thought in both the 
opposer and the opposed. The opposer has to think in the en- 
deavor to oppose successfully, and the opposed has to rally all 
his mental powers in order to overcome objections. Discussion, 
even though heated and angry, throws light from all sides on 
the subject under examination, and serves to bring out the truth 
in clear relief. 

After Mr. Tibbles had answered the man’s inquiries to his 
satisfaction, he said, ** I see, and I understand now.” 

The progressive spoke up and said, “Oh, you acknowledge 
you were wrong, do you?” 

“Yes,” said the belated man, “ I acknowledge I was wrong, 
I give in.” 

It was taking a mean advantage of the poor fellow to make 
him acknowledge over and over again that he was wrong. 

Toward the last, the young man, as if to be a little easier on 
his opponent, said, ‘“‘ We don’t like to pay taxes any more than 
you do. We are as poor as you are. We like to keep our 
money to ourselves as well as you do. But we know that we 
must be citizens whether we want to or not. We must pay the 
taxes, and when it is best to do a thing, one might as well do it 
easily as make trouble.” 


To an outsider this whole interview will seem rather comic. 
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I had been churning before the visitors came in, and I was salt- 
ing and working my butter during the whole time I was inter- 
preting for them. I do not think any butter ever was so thor- 
oughly worked over as that was. But underneath all the 
ludicrous touches lay the tragedy, if one might call it so, of 
despair. The feeling that was at the bottom of all this man’s 
opposition, and of that of others like him, to the new order of 
things, was that our people were no longer a distinct and inde- 
pendent nation and could never be such again. All our old 
tribal customs were passing away forever. 

This Omaha Indian could not read or write. He was insist- 
ing that the government had no right to make citizens against 
their will. He said that he had refused to be assessed because 
no one had any right to assess another against his consent, and 
that he should continue to refuse to give in his estimate. 

The young man said, “ Why! you can’t help yourself, we 
have already been assessed.” 

The non-progressive turned to me and said, “I have not 
given in my estimate, so 1 know that we have not been as- 
sessed.” 

I told him that I had seen the statement in the papers that 
the assessment was finished. 

He was astonished. Then Mr. Tibbles told him that when a 
man refused to give in an estimate of the value of his property 
to the assessors, the latter were empowered by the law to guess 
at the amount and value of his property, and that they were as 
likely as not to estimate it at a much higher rate than the prop- 
erty was really worth, and that it would be much better for all to 
conform to the laws quietly, and that they would be better off if 
they did. I felt sorry for the illiterate but shrewd Indian. He 
seemed to realize for the first time how helpless he really was. 

All this I have told in detail, for it is typical of the attitude 
taken by the two chief parties among the Indians. It will en- 
able readers to see how this question of citizenship is educating 
the Indians in the duties of citizenship, and also in other ways. 
To many of the Indians everything seems to be going to pieces 
all at once, but they have to go through this process before they 
know or can be anything better. 
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The Omahas, on becoming citizens, were made amenable to 
the laws of the State of Nebraska, but there was no way pro- 
vided by which the laws could be administered. There were 
no officials to administer the’ law, no sheriff, no justice of the 
peace, no courts, in short, none of the machinery which is con- 
sidered necessary in every white community for enforcing the 
statutes. 

The Indians are a law-abiding people. When they know 
that there are laws to be obeyed and what those laws are, all 
the older Indians who have already lived under their own gov- 
ernment respect authority. The younger have grown up almost 
without any law, and scarcely knowing what it means, because 
the old arrangements have been broken up almost before new 
ones have been effected. The Indians, not knowing what the 
white man’s laws are, and nothing of the political machinery 
with which they are set in motion, are left stranded, as it were, 
on a desert island. They are usually ignorant as to how they 
shall better their condition. 

These facts illustrate the value of mixing the white people 
with the Indians in the same county. Whey ‘the political 
managers among the white people saw that the Indians were 
citizens, they began to be mindful of their voting powers, and 
acted accordingly. After having divided the reserve into parts 
of two counties, and settled the site of the county seat, the two 
political parties among them began to cater for the vote of the 
Omahas. At the local elections each party told the Indians 
that if the other party was in they would increase the taxes. 

The Omahas began to wake up to the fact that they were ex- 
pected to take part in the affairs of the white nation as fellow- 
citizens with white men. I believe that all who voted the first 
two times voted the Republican ticket. I asked one young In- 
dian why he had done so. He answered, “* When the Democrats 
ruled the country they made slaves of the negroes.” 

At the local election last fall, a“ People’s ticket” was put 
into the field, as the Indians had persistently ignored the Demo- 
cratic ticket. 

The Republican ring at the county seat was corrupt, as white 
people say, and some of us, together with our missionary, ac- 
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tively bestirred ourselves against it. The Omahas had by this 
time become a little used to elections. As the men put up for 
county commissioners (one was nominated from the Winnebago 
Reserve, one from the Omahas, and one from Pender) were ob- 
noxious to either one of the Jndian political parties or the other, 
the Indians did a great deal of “ scratching.” An Indian who 
could not read or write would say to one who could, “ I do not 
want so and so to be commissioner. Scratch his name out and 
put so and so on and I will vote the ticket.” The People’s 
ticket, composed of both Republicans and Democrats, won. 
One of the important polling places was about twenty miles 
from Pender, and Republicans from that place were seen haul- 
ing in old and infirm Indians to the polling place. 

These new experiences have created considerable commotion 
among the Indians, and in a certain sense are educating them. 
Each process is astep forward. These illustrations show in a 
measure some of the best results arising from the Indians being 
citizens. 

In so far as it is to the political interest of the white people 
in the county, just so far will they interest themselves in carry- 
ing along the Indians with them in their political life. We 
cannot expect the mass of the whites to do any more than this, 
humanity being what it is. 

The Indians are left to look out for their own moral and legal 
welfare in the future. Their own authority and government 
being overthrown, affairs are left in a chaotic state. 

More than one young man who had come back from the East- 
ern schools, perhaps having his head turned a little and seeing 
nothing to deter him, exercised the liberty of taking another 
wife, when he already had one. This was an old practice of the 
Omahas. It had been gradually dying out of late years. It 
had been frowned on by those in authority before they were 
made citizens. The young men finding themselves at liberty, 
as they conceived, there seemed to be danger of the custom 
being revived to a considerable extent. The result, according 
to the laws of Nebraska, would be to disinherit the children. 
The government had recognized the marriages made according 
to the custom of the Indians before they were citizens, but 
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now it is against the law for Indians to be married without a 
license. 

It is import: int to notice what the result of this disregard of 
the marriage law will be at the end of twenty-five years. Then 
the Indian will own his land in fee-simple. Titles will begin to 
be looked up. Marriages without license and without the legal 
forms will be questioned. Children will lose their inheritance 
and be left landless and homeless. Besides all this, there are 
no records of births, deaths, or marriages. Some of the children 
change the English names that have been given them by teach- 
ers, to others that they may like better. As to wills, a man 
who died since we were citizens left a will drawn up in legal 
form and order, but the relatives interfered, and divided every- 
thing according to Indian customs. There is no probate court 
for Indians. 

At the end of twenty-five years, when the Indians will have 
the power to sell their lands, avaricious white men who want 
their lands will do anything to dispossess the Indians, and will 
question their titles. The Indians, who may lose their lands, 
and it looks as if the most of them were going to do so, may be 
worse off than they were before they became citizens. In the 
mean time, they will have tasted the sweets of possession. They 
will be robbed by the very laws which it was supposed would 
benefit them. 

How all this tangled state of affairs is to be straightened out, 
no one knows. When the workers for the good of the Indians 
on the Omaha Reservation began to realize all these perils, 
there was consternation among them. The missionaries were 
grieved and perplexed. All of us said, “ Something must be 
done,” but no one did anything. 

The longer matters were allowed to go on as they were, the 
worse they became. Then some of us said, “ Why not organize 
ourselves into a committee and discuss things among ourselves 
and decide what is best to be done?” Our committee was com- 
posed of some of the best of the Indians, besides these white 
persons: our missionary, the Rev. Mr. Copley, Mrs. Wade, and 
our agent, Mr. Ashley. 

The first measure we took after organizing was to issue an 
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address to the Omahas requesting each of those who had taken 
another wife, since becoming a citizen, to put her away quietly, 
or we should be obliged to prosecute them for breaking the 
laws. In addition, we sent word to two particular Indians that 
if they had not put away the second wife by a certain time, we 
would prosecute them. We thought that by making one ex- 
ample of violation of the marriage law a test case, it would 
decide the question for the Indians. One of those selected was 
a man who spoke good English, and both of them knew better. 
They knew they were doing wrong. One of them quietly com- 
plied. The other, who spoke English, did not. We had the 
prosecuting attorney draw up a warrant and sent the sheriff for 
the offender. Of course he, together with all his relatives, was 
furiously angry at all the members of the committee. He de- 
elared that each individual member of the committee had a spite 
against him. A lawyer came forward and defended him for 
nothing. The lawyer was a politician. As one of the members 
of the committee, I attended the preliminary trial. It was a lit- 
tle amusing to hear the lawyers, on referring to the Indians, speak 
of them as “ our fellow-citizens,’ when formerly they spoke of 
them as savages, red men, ete. The judge who presided was 
an elder in the Presbyterian Church and an honorable and up- 
right man. He held the Indian over for trial. It was for the 
sake of retaining him in office that some of us took an interest 
in the local election spoken of above. The opposing lawyer 
assured the court that affairs were in such a condition on the 
reserve that there would be endless litigation in the future. He 
also said, “I tell you, my friends, there exists such a state of 
things over here in Thurston County as the world has never 
sawn.” He maintained that it was a question with some of the 
best legal minds in the State whether the Indian was a citizen 
or not. All his efforts were unavailing. The judge, at the 
trial, decided that the Indian’s first marriage was a legal one, 
and in order to marry the second wife he would have to get a 
divorce from the first. As the case had been brought by the 
committee as a test case, one of the members asked the judge to 
make the penalty a light one, which he did. 

Toward the last part of the trial the Indian was defended by 
four lawyers. The white people in and around Pender sym- 
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pathized with the Indians. They said the poor Indians were 
ignorant and did not know any better. This was ignorant sym. 
pathy. The white community understands better now that the 
trial is over why the committee made up a test case. The In- 
dians, too, although a good many were angry, begin to see that 
our course was for the best. 

The outcome of the trial has had a good effect on those who 
were disposed to be a law to themselves. There were only three 
ceases left when I was last at the Agency, and two of those were 
outside the reserve and the other was being attended to by the 
committee. 

At one of its last meetings, the committee sent notices to two 
or three young fellows who had been at the two Eastern schools, 
and who knew better, who had been lately married without 
licenses, to get the licenses without delay, or they would be 
prosecuted. Some of them had been spoken to before they were 
married, by different individuals, but had paid no attention to 
the warning. Some of the most exasperating cases of violation 
of the marriage law have been those of Carlyle and Hampton 
students. This seems inexcusable when so much had been done 
for them, but I think the violation of law by most of them was 
the result of ignorance. In this opinion, many perhaps would 
not agree with me. I think those young men fancied that, be- 
cause their fathers had taken second wives, they themselves had 
a right todo so. People say that education for the Indian is a 
failure because they hear that now and then an Indian student 
has been doing wrong or “ has fallen back into savagery,” as the 
usual expression is. It should be remembered that mental edu- 
cation only does not change the nature of a man or give him a 
different heart. It simply places in his hands tools which he 
may use to advantage or not, as he chooses, in his life work. 
Educating a child gives him the chance, if he chooses, of mak- 
ing the most and the best of his life that he possibly can. I do 
not see why a whole race should be considered incapable of edu- 
cation because here and there one fails to make the most of the 
advantages which have been given him. It is only the gospel 
of Christ which can change the heart or the nature of a man. 

Of course all this work of prosecution has been a disagreeable 
one, particularly to us women. But it was something that was 
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vitally necessary to the welfare of the tribe, and there was no 
one else to do it. We women started the movement. The men 
were more cautious than the women about the organization of 
the committee. They foresaw better than we did what we would 
have to go through. We have been hampered by the long dis- 
tances we have to travel in order to hold a meeting, and also by 
the want of funds. 

The white people in the county grumbled because the trial 
cost the county so much money. They do not think it is fair, 
while the Indians do not pay any land taxes, that the burden of 
the expenses of criminal cases should come on the whites. I do 
not see why the government, since it has made the law that the 
Indian shall not pay land taxes for twenty-five years, does not 
pay out of its treasury the land taxes which the Indian certainly 
owes the state, if he is a citizen. That would simplify a great 
many things, the school question among others. 

How much better it would be if a general measure like the 
Thayer Bill, which would reach every reserve, could be passed. 
There would then be no need for our committee, and we could 
dissolve with glad and relieved hearts. The Thayer Bill pro- 
vides for precisely the things for which our committee has been 
organized. The Omaha reservation is the only one that I know 
of in which any attempt has been made to correct the evils 
which arose when the Indians were made citizens, and then left 
to themselves. 

The Severalty Law has not closed the whole Indian question. 
It was only a first step. It is not right that the future welfare 
of a whole tribe should rest on the efforts of a little handful of 
men and women, like our committee, liable to make mistakes 
like any other organization, and some of whom may move away 
or die before the work is completed. At the same time I feel 
that we are doing the only thing that can be done at present by 
ourselves. Congress should be petitioned by all friends of re- 
form in the field of Indian affairs, to supplement the Dawes 
Severalty Law by enacting the judicious measures proposed in 
the Thayer Bill. The first step has made a second step indis- 
pensable. 

SuseTTeE TrsBs_es (Bright Eyes). 

Bancroft, Neb., May, 1890. 














THE LOUISIANA LOTTERY OCTOPUS. 


THE article in Our Day for November, 1889, entitled, 
“The Louisiana Lottery a National Scourge,” has accomplished 
a very important mission. It has commanded attention not 
only from the reading public, but has been sent for and used 
by congressmen, legislators, and other citizens engaged in head- 
ing off similar plundering schemes. 

A company of ministers in 1699, in Boston, denounced lot- 
teries as “ cheats, and the managers as pillagers of the people.” 

In 1667-68 the Parliament of England authorized a lottery 
of several million pounds sterling, to carry on the war with 
France and to support the royal family. Every precaution 
was taken by Parliament to hedge this heartless monster about 
with safeguards against fraud. Severe restrictions were laid 
upon the managers of the scheme; and yet, notwithstanding 
all, in the year following, the same Parliament denounced lot- 
teries as “ public nuisances and against public right,” and pro- 
vided that all lottery grants should be declared void; and 
enacted that henceforth the managers should be prosecuted as 
“¢ommon rogues.” Notwithstanding the universal condemna- 
tion by the state legislatures of the United States, with one or 
two exceptions, and the fact that Congress has closed the mails 
to all letters and circulars concerning lotteries, and the univer- 
sal odium attached to these plundering schemes, this nation has 
been cursed during the past twenty-three years by this hydra- 
headed and greedy monster, the Louisiana lottery. 

According to the terms of the Constitution of the State of 
Louisiana and the charter of this lottery, its legal existence will 
terminate in 1893. Not content with the millions already 
filched from the pockets of the simple-minded and credulous ; 
notwithstanding that for nearly a quarter of a century this 
crime-breeder has cursed the community at large and impover- 


ished the people of the State of Louisiana especially, its man- 
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agers now have the arrogance to demand of the State of Louis- 
iana the renewal of its charter to prolong its existence for a 
half century longer. It proposes, if this should be granted, to 
pay the state debt of some $12,000,000, build a public library 
for the city of New Orleans at a cost of at least $100,000 more, 
besides various other promised distributions, if the State will 
but allow them the privilege of thus plundering the public for 
fifty years longer. The record of this merciless system of rob- 
bery, the millions unjustly taken from the people, the shame- 
less, heartless greed manifested by its managers, and its re- 
ported criminal attempt at bribery, all render the attempt to 
foist upon the community this atrocious public-plunderer one of 
the most scandalous proceedings of this century. The Tweed 
ring of New York city, and the scandals connected with the 
Credit Mobilier of a few years ago in Congress, are dwarfed in 
the presence of this monstrous iniquity. Every effort to secure 
more stringent laws at Washington against the abuse of the 
mails has met with the most hostile opposition from the man- 
agers of this institution. 

There is one comfort, however, to be found in the fact that 
while this lottery company may have such a hold upon the poli- 
ticians and legislators of the State of Louisiana as to be able 
to secure the passage through the legislature of a bill extending 
its charter, yet the Constitution of the State of Louisiana pro- 
hibits such action by the General Assembly. Art. 167 provides 
“that all charters shall cease and expire on the first day of 
January, 1895, from which time all lotteries are prohibited in 
the State.” 

The Constitution of Louisiana also determines how it must be 
amended. Article 256 provides, first, that a proposition for an 
amendment of the Constitution must be carried by a two-thirds 
vote of all the members of the General Assembly. Then it must 
be published for three months in every paper in the State; and, 
after that, be submitted to the voters of the State for ratifica- 
tion or rejection. If ratified by the majority of the voters, 
such an amendment becomes part of the Constitution, but not 
otherwise. Now it is essential that there shall be such a public 
sentiment raised against this hydra-headed monster that the 
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majority of the legislators who shall compose the General As- 
semblies until 1895 shall not dare to vote for such a monstrous 
proceeding. 

A little band of earnest men in the city of New Orleans 
have, with more than ordinary moral courage and heroism, 
dared to assail this monster upon its own dung-hill. They are, 
of course, largely in the minority; and as such have a right to 
look to Christian men and patriots throughout the land for 
moral and pecuniary support. While this public-plunderer, 
the lottery company, has millions at its command, these men 
are few and have scarcely any ready money to fight it with; 
while public sentiment, for the time being, in New Orleans is 
adverse to them. They are endeavoring now to start a news- 
paper in the interest of moral reform and common honesty, and 
against this monopoly plunderer. 

As one evidence of the weakness of their cause, and as 
though they feel conscious that the people of Louisiana will no 
longer tolerate this dishonest scheme, some of the managers or 
friends of this lottery enterprise have essayed to find a legal 
existence for it through the legislatures of other States, and 
particularly in North Dakota and Kansas. Efforts were made 
last winter in North Dakota to secure a charter for a period of 
years upon the payment of certain money into the public treas- 
ury. Copies of Our Day for November last were sent to 
members of the legislature and editors of papers in North Da- 
kota, and the scheme failed. This success in North Dakota 
illustrates the value, power, and influence for good of OuR Day 
in its fight for moral reform. It is reported that subsequently 
an effort was made to secure privileges from the State of Kan- 
sas. Thus far they have not succeeded, and it is confidently 
hoped and expected that they will not succeed. 

While a few stanch friends in New Orleans are thus stand- 
ing out against this monstrous robbery scheme, they ought not 
to stand alone; but should feel the pulsations of every patriot’s 
heart beat in unison with their own, and that their efforts in 
this department of moral reform receive a hearty indorsement 
and support from loyal men in every State. 


As this lottery octopus is a lively creature it is constantly 
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making history. Since writing the above the historian has 
given his crank another turn, and on the 13th of May, 1890, if 
Associate Press dispatches are to be believed, John A. Morris, 
speaking for the Louisiana Lottery, offered to the General As- 
sembly which met in biennial session on that date the following 
criminal and monstrous bribe, for another quarter century’s 
license to rob the masses, to wit: $25,000,000, to be paid, 
$1,000,000 each year, this to be divided annually into six parts. 
For the public schools, $350,000; for the levees, $350,000; 
for the drainage of New Orleans, $100,000; for the charity 
hospitals at New Orleans and Shreveport, $100,000 ; for the in- 
sane asylum at Jackson, $75,000; and for the deaf and dumb 
asylum at Baton Rouge, $25,000. These millions for charity 
sound well to unthinking people. It would be millions in the 
pockets and welfare of the State if the General Assembly 
would reject this bribe, and appropriate double the amount 
each year to stop gambling and then sentence the managers to 
perpetual penal servitude. 

Governor Nicholls, in face of this wholesale bribery and cor- 
ruption, has had the rare courage and heroism to stand out in 
no uncertain manner against this iniquitous movement. While 
the press generally fails to publish his timely warnings, it gives 
great prominence to the bribe of Morris & Co. The words of 
Governor Nicholls have the genuine ring of true patriotism de- 
nouncing with righteous indignation and genuine bravery the 
invasion of his State by an insidious and deadly foe to future 
prosperity, morality, and industrious habits. 

I commend his sentiments with all my heart to the readers of 
Our Day. The concluding paragraphs of Governor Nicholls’, 
message are as follows : — 


I have already alluded to an appeal to be made to members of 
the General Assembly to avoid responsibility by permitting the people 
of Louisiana to vote themselves for the adoption or rejection of the 
proposed amendment. Such an appeal is to give the lottery company 
the opportunity to go into the next campaign (fortified, as it will claim 
to be, by the approval of this General Assembly) and by and through 
an immense corruption fund mass all the bad elements in the State, 
white and black, and by their united vote endeavor to ride roughshod 
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over the respectable and worthy people of this State. Let no man 
deceive himself, and let no man be deceived by others in this matter. 
That is precisely what this appeal means. ‘The occasion is too serious 
to mince matters. I am addressing men of Louisiana who know as 
well as I do the value of my words when I say to them, that should 
this lottery get firmly planted in this State it will own and hold the 
purchasable vote solidly in the hollow of its hands forever, and through 
it and by it the liberties, the property, and the honor of the people of 
Louisiana are at its feet. It would make and unmake governors, 
judges, senators, representatives, commissioners of election, returning 
officers, assessors, and all other officials at its will. Merit would be 
disregarded, and the test for office would not be ability, integrity, pub- 
lic spirit, or worth, but subserviency to the behests of that company. 
Virtue would be the very worst bar to official position. I, for one, 
believe that this will never be permitted. I foresee the most direful 
consequences if the lottery company persists in its scheme to foist it- 
self upon the people. I foresee that this State will be shaken as if by 
an earthquake, from the Arkansas lines to the Gulf, by reason of what 
will be deemed a menace, present and future, to the people’s dearest 
right, and I consider it my solemn duty to warn this General Assem- 
bly, for I feel deeply that what I say is true. And for whom and for 
what is all this strife to be occasioned ? For the personal interests of 
a handful of men, many of them connected with the darkest days of 
the reconstruction period. And it is for them and to them that we 
are asked to sell out our birthright for a mess of pottage. As the 
governor of this State, atid the head of the present administration, 
and representing the citizens of the Commonwealth who believe that 
the only legitimate end of government is the enjoyment of life, lib- 
erty, and property — all three —I will never consent, so far as I am 
concerned, that the destinies of this great State shall be placed under 
control and dominion of any corporation whatsoever, and especially 
that it shall pass under control of a gambling institution; and I shall 
exercise all the influence of my official position at all times to avert 
and avoid what I would consider such a disastrous as well as such a 
disgraceful event. In so doing, I expect and invoke the aid and assist- 
ance of all good and true sons of Louisiana, both in and out of this 
General Assembly ; and should I fail in my efforts to preserve the 
good name, the welfare, and the prosperity of the State, no part of 
the responsibility nor the shame shall rest upon me. 


The general plan of the Louisiana lottery, as has already 
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been set forth in the pages of Our Day, contemplates taking 
from the public the enormous sum of $28,000,000 annually for 
tickets. Should not the public press sound the toesin of alarm 
against the common foe of public morals and common honesty ? 
It is not too much to say that Generals Beauregard and Early, 
as open and avowed foes of their country, at the head of bri- 
gades of armed men, never did the harm to public morals, com- 
mon honesty, and industrious habits, that their unblushing 
standing as sponsors for this lottery octopus has wrought. We 
read that an Eastern monarch once built a monument to his 
own honor of the skulls of his victims. When enlightened men 
and women laud such a proceeding, it will then, and not till 
then, be in order to honor the godfathers of this hydra-headed 
monster, the Louisiana lottery. 


ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 
New York, May 15. 








THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT HONORABLE STRATFORD 
CANNING. 


Sm StratFrorD Canntno’s Memoirs do not ignore his long 
continued efforts on behalf of religious liberty in the East, but 
they are mentioned somewhat briefly and our object is to bring 
out his agency into clearer light. 

In a previous number, OuR Day has presented to its readers 
some facts in the life of the Earl of Shaftesbury which prove 
the deep interest he had in the mission of the American Board 
in Turkey and the earnest and valuable support which he gave 
them. Ovr Day has thus rescued one favorite work of his life 
from oblivion. It is not mentioned in his memoir, probably as 
being of little interest to English readers, but it is one which 
will make his name dear to the friends and patrons of the 
Board. 

These two eminent Englishmen were contemporaries during 
eighty years of their lives. Canning died in 1880, at the age 
of ninety-three, and Shaftesbury in 1885, at the age of eighty- 
four. Each was preéminent in his own career, — Canning in 
diplomacy, Shaftesbury in a consecrated life of benevolent labor 
for the relief and elevation of the honest poor and the redemp- 
tion of the vicious. These distinguished men had great respect 
for each other, but their orbits rarely touched. Toward the 
close of life they had some beautiful interchanges of Christian 
thought. 

The early years of Canning’s life were as happy as those of 
Shaftesbury’s were wretched. He lost his father in his infancy, 
it is true, but he had a mother worthy of such a son; and 
George Canning, distinguished as diplomat, statesman, and ora- 
tor, was always a guide and’an inspiration to him. 


1 The Life of the Right Honorable Stratford Canning, Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe, K. G., G. C. B., D. C. L., LL. D., etc. London: Longmans, Green & 
Co.; New York, 15 East 16th Street. 1888. 
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In the university he developed a taste for the classics and 
for poetry, but at the age of twenty he was called to the Foreign 
Office and then he was sent to Copenhagen as Secretary of 
Legation. The degree of M. A. was given him as “ absent on 
the king’s business.” 

In 1808, at the age of twenty-one he was appointed Secretary, 
of Embassy to Constantinople, and such was the confidence in 
him that, youth 4s he was, he carried with him the silent ap- 
pointment as minister plenipotentiary in case the ambassador 
should leave. Under these circumstances the youthful Can- 
ning became minister plenipotentiary to the Sublime Porte, 
1810-12. He made his mark in the negotiations which re- 
sulted in the treaty of Bucharest, and his distinguished cousin 
saw that he had rightly interpreted his genius. 

After his return to England he had no public appointment 
until 1814, when he was sent as ambassador to Switzerland. He 
was at the Congress of Vienna as one to be consulted on all 
Oriental affairs. He was transferred to the United States, 
1820-23. In order to make himself comfortable in that semi- 
civilized country he carried with him seventy tons of baggage, 
eleven servants, and two secretaries. That might do for a bach- 
elor. His young wife had died in Switzerland. He always 
practiced a splendid hospitality for the honor of his king or 
queen, never incurring debts, never laying up for the future. 
His ample salary only sufficed for his expenses. From 1824 to 
1828 he was again ambassador to Turkey, was there during the 
bloody destruction of the Janissaries, and took a leading part in 
the freedom of Greece. On his return he resolved never to see 
Constantinople again, and he had prospects of high office at 
home. In 1831 he was sent again on a special mission to Con- 
stantinople to straighten out the crooked affairs of Greece and 
the Porte and the Allies. After this he was offered the govern- 
orship of Canada but declined it. He was appointed ambas- 
sador to St. Petersburg, but the Czar Nicholas refused to re- 
ceive him. He had taken the measure of Canning and knew 
him to be too sincere, just, and powerful to be a pleasant man 
to have at his court. England was indignant, but had to pocket 
the affront and give the Russian ambassador leave to depart. 
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Until 1841 Canning was a member of Parliament except 
when away on an important mission to Madrid. His great 
success in difficult missions called for frequent special embas- 
sies, in which he never failed to give his government high satis- 
faction. He had repeatedly declared he would not return to 
Constantinople. But heavy clouds were gathering there. Lord 
Ponsonby had proved himself wholly incompetent to his duties. 
He was popularly known as the ambassador’ who turned day 
into night. He dined after midnight and all his business hours 
were in the night. He was generally disliked. As mission- 
aries we once asked his audience in order to state to him the 
persecutions that were going on with some inhuman and cruel 
abuse. He would not allow an audience. We then sent him a 
petition signed by all the missionaries. He returned a note so 
curt and destitute of the usual forms of respect that he was no 
further troubled by the prosecutors. 

Russia was manipulating the cabinets of Europe so as to pre- 
pare for a safe advance into European Turkey, her objective 
being Constantinople. It demanded a master’s hand to disen- 
tangle the snarl, extricate Turkey, and upset the plots of Russia. 
Lord Aberdeen called Sir Stratford, offered him the mission 
to Constantinople, and urged his acceptance. After due con- 
sideration he accepted the appointment and unwillingly turned 
his back again upon England. He may have been quite willing 
to show the Czar that he could better watch and balk his plans 
from Constantinople than from St. Petersburg. The two men 
were henceforth to confront each other, each on his own chosen 
field, the one of imperial power, the other of matchless diplo- 
macy. It was Nicholas who succumbed. 

There was a general rejoicing both at the departure of Pon- 
sonby and the arrival of Canning. 


The missionaries knew nothing of the new arrival except that 
he was regarded as one of England’s ablest diplomats and a 
man of stern integrity and great dignity of character. They 
soon called upon him in a body to make a brief statement of 
their work and of the gathering forces of persecution. 

They were received with that dignity which naturally in- 
vested him and which was one of his marked characteristics. 
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He assured them of his personal sympathy with their work, and 
of his desire to aid them in any way that would accord with his 
official duties. To any well attested case of persecution he 
would always be ready to give attention. He was dignified, 
cold, and guarded, but he was explicit that within the sphere of 
his official limits he would befriend the persecuted of whatever 
faith or race. He nobly kept his word to the last hour of his 
career. 

The missions of the Board in Turkey had then no intention 
of forming any separate native organization or of interfering in 
any way with the ecclesiastical organization of the Oriental 
churches. This had Canning’s warm approbation. Christian 
schools, the dissemination of the Scriptures and of a Christian 
and educational literature, were all means which he believed 
would break up the reign of Oriental superstition and ignorance, 
and with everything of this kind the policy of his government 
was in full accord. He was glad, moreover, that we were Amer- 
icans and Presbyterians, for so his interference could have no 
political meaning whatever. Had we been Englishmen of the 
national church, everything he might have done would have 
been regarded as political. 

It was not long before some cases of persecution with outrage 
of personal rights were laid before him. He was evidently and 
naturally suspicious, not of the honesty of the missionaries, but 
of the possibility of their obtaining exact knowledge when every 
man may deceive. He examined a case before taking action, 
and then his influence was effective. Russian diplomacy and 
the Armenian and Greek hierarchies soon found that there was 
a new voice at the Porte that would be listened to despite all 
their misrepresentations. What gave his moral position pecul- 
iar strength was his readiness to act on behalf of a Jew or any 
non-Protestant when there was a real wrong to be righted. 

In 1843 an event occurred of world-wide fame, and it brought 
out Sir Stratford Canning’s character in its boldest lines. A 
young Armenian, in a passion, had professed Islam and _ re- 
pented and returned to hischurech. He was seized, tried, and 
condemned to death. Three times, on successive days, he was 


offered life on returning to Islam. He remained firm in face of 
VOL. V. — NO. 30. 32 
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death and was executed, with some peculiar insults to Chris- 
tianity. This atrocious deed was done while Canning was using 
the most energetic measures to deliver the accused. About the 
same time a Greek “renegade” from Islam was executed in 
Brusa, and all the foreign embassies united in a solemn protest. 
Canning resolved to make the Porte abolish the law. This the 
Porte declared it could not do. It was a divine law, a law of 
the Koran. Canning went to the Koran and denied that any 
passage could be found authorizing such an execution. A fierce 
theologic warfare raged for weeks. Some sixty passages from 
the Koran were adduced. This was highly enjoyed by Alison, 
the Oriental Secretary, who knew Arabic as well as any Moolah, 
and although he had no religious prejudices or principles he en- 
tered into this debate con amore and made the Moslems retreat 
from the Koran to the Sunna, tradition, and there they stood 
firm. 

The other embassies withdrew from the contest thinking there 
was nothing further to be gained and that a great impression 
had been made and that was all. Canning fought the battle 
alone and won the day. It was a great victory. The Sultan 
was given his choice to abolish the law or abolish his empire, 
and he finally yielded. No public execution has taken place 
since, nor can take place, but those who become Christians 
from Islam are privately cared for. Unless they flee their 
country they will disappear, and there is no Canning to be their 
avenger. 

By earnest Moslems this was regarded as a great humiliation, 
and they cursed the Sultan and his ministers as having become 
** ghiaours.” 

The whole Christian world rejoiced. Armenians and Greeks 
and Catholics clapped their hands. It was believed a new day 
had dawned upon Turkey. 

It proved to be not so much of a new day as was hoped for. 
It excited Sir Stratford’s indignation to find that after all that 
he had done for Oriental Christians their persecution of Prot- 
estants was not in the least mitigated. In 1844-45 there was 
a great deal of that persecution that must be borne with pa- 
tience, that social persecution which government cannot reach. 
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But at length it proceeded to acts of violence, and then the 
“Great Elchi” would interfere. In many cases Turkish gov- 
ernors and judges were prompt to redress wrongs. Their sym- 
pathies were often expressed in favor of the Protestants because 
they did not worship pictures and did not pretend to change a 
piece of bread into their God. This natural sympathy may 
have also been reinforced by a wholesome fear of the great am- 
bassador. In the winter of 1845-46 a fixed plan of repression 
had been invented. Those who would not renounce their evan- 
gelical faith were anathematized by the Armenian Patriarch. 
The anathematized persons were first of all thrust out of their 
guilds, and their guild papers were withdrawn. They were 
then seized and thrown into prison as criminals, having no em- 
ployment, for whom nobody would be “ kefil” (surety). Every 
man must have some one to stand as his surety in general be- 
fore the government. Twelve persons were thrown into a vile 
and disgusting Turkish prison among assassins, burglars, and 
thieves, and the government would not release them because 
they could offer no “kefils.” Foreigners could not be accepted 
and no Armenian dared to offer himself for fear of the Patri- 
arch. Canning went to the government and claimed that these 
men should be allowed to become “ kefil” for each other. 
The government yielded the point and they were released. The 
malaria of that awful prison had so poisoned their systems that 
in some cases it followed them for years. 

This measure was a great relief, and it extended to Trebizond, 
Erzerum, and other places. Boycotting, however, did not cease. 
If a Protestant succeeded in opening his shop, under the new 
relief, persons were stationed to warn off customers, and often 
not a piaster’s worth of business would be done in a day. A 
persecution fund was raised which kept them from absolute 
want, and the protection of the English ambassador shielded 
them from violence. Had Ponsonby continued in his place, one 
does not easily see how the work could have been prosecuted at 
all. But now discussion was rife all over the land, and the new 
movement everywhere found its apologists. 

This did not please Russia at all, and the word was given for 
the Patriarch to use effective measures to sweep the heresy out 
of the empire. Thus far he had only spread it. 
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In June, 1846, the Patriarch, with the approbation of mag- 
nates and bishops, and with great pomp and solemnity, brought 
forth in the cathedral church the Great Anathema, and all the 
Evangelicals were declared as forever separated from the true 
mother church and consigned to ignominy and contempt here 
and everlasting flames hereafter. The anathema was to be re- 
peated in all the Armenian churches annually thenceforth, and 
no true believer was to salute by the way or aid in distress one 
of this accursed heresy. 

Many families were driven out of their homes in the most 
ruthless manner, even in the night, and much suffering was 
caused, but they stood the shock firmly and nobly. 

The ambassador had already secured a certain recognition of 
the civil rights of the persecuted and a Turkish official had 
been designated to act as their civil head. He now secured a 
more formal recognition of their rights, although much remained 
to be done to place them on a satisfactory basis. 

In the mean time the missionaries were called to a new meas- 
ure, the organization of a native church. What had long 
seemed so desirable but impossible was now a plain imperative 
duty. Sir Stratford had been specially anxious that we should 
start no organization of any kind, but he now expressed his full 
conviction that the Patriarch, by his anathemas, had made it a 
necessity to organize them into a church. He also said, “ it 
must of necessity be a Presbyterian Church. Much as I would 
like to have it take the form of the Anglican Church, I see that 
under the circumstances it is impossible. You are the founders 
of the church and it must take your form.” Dr. Goodell in his 
inimitable way, with a spice of his admirable humor, protested 
that we should form neither a Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Lutheran, Methodist, nor Episcopal Church, but a New Testa- 
ment Church, a truly apostolic church, without any regard to 
the “succession” as mentioned in polemics. The great am- 
bassador had a remarkable liking for Goodell. He relished 
keenly his wit, humor, simplicity, frankness, and the directness 
with which he would come to the point. Goodell had no awe 
or fear of dignities. He was as much “ at home” with them as 
with his own family, and a little more so, but his speech was 
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always “with grace seasoned with salt.” Probably no man 
ever held the same place in Canning’s esteem with Goodell, and 
probably he never found another man like him. The Rev. Dr. 
Bennett, chaplain of the English Embassy, cordially approved 
of the measure, as did all our Protestant friends of every nation- 
ality. One singular and painful exception is to be made of 
Bishop Southgate, an Episcopal missionary, educated as a Con- 
gregationalist at Bowdoin and Andover. He expressed his full 
sympathy with the Patriarch and he made an honest effort to 
teach Sir Stratford Canning his duty. His episcopal labors did 
not bear the desired fruit, and when the good old chaplain died 
Dr. Goodell, not Bishop Southgate, was invited to officiate at 
the funeral solemnities. Bishop Southgate was recalled, and 
has passed out of public knowledge. 

The first native evangelical church in Turkey was formed 
July 1, 1846, and other churches followed in Nicomedia, Trebi- 
zond, Erzerum, and elsewhere. 

A fuller and clearer statement of the rights, privileges, and 
responsibilities of the newly formed body was needed. Canning 
had obtained the promise of it but was called home to England 
before it was formulated. He left the affair to be prosecuted 
by Lord Cowley, his lifelong friend, who held the embassy in 
his absence. He took up the subject in good earnest and ob- 
tained from the Porte, under date of November 15, 1847, the 
order of organization which places them on an equality with 
the Catholic Armenians. It was a delightful surprise to all, for 
it was not supposed that anything would be done till Canning 
should return. 

After his return he obtained a reinforcement of the order in 
1850 and again in 1853. It needed line upon line to teach offi- 
cials in the interior that the Protestant organization had come 
to stay. During his absence in England in 1852, he had been 
raised to the peerage with the title of Viscount Stratford de 
Redcliffe, and we shall henceforth use that name. 

His return was hailed with an outburst of popular enthusi- 
asm never witnessed in the capital on such an occasion before. 
Government and people were moved as at the advent of a con- 
queror. The period from 1840 to 1853 had been a period of 
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almost unremitted persecution, and it is now well known that 
Russia was behind the scenes as the chief inciting cause. Dur- 
ing all that time from 1842 to 1853, when persecution became 
quite moderate and sporadic, the clashing diplomacy of Europe 
centred at Constantinople, and De Redcliffe had to manage it 
all so as to frustrate the plans of Russia. He had, besides, a 
vast and well-considered plan of reform for Turkey which he 
was compelling the slow-moving Turks to adopt. It is wonder- 
ful that working, as he did, beyond ordinary human endurance, 
he should have found time to follow up this persecution and 
bring it to a conclusion that planted Protestantism where the 
Russian emperor had declared he would never allow it to set its 
foot. Whatever else De Redcliffe did, or failed to do, there is 
one monument to his memory of unstained glory that will stand 
as long as the kingdom of Christ shall stand upon those Orien- 
tal fields. 

In 1853 the political sky grew dark with clouds. Those 
movements were initiated that resulted in the Crimean war. 
In the great diplomatic contest which preceded, De Redcliffe 
won his highest renown as a matchless diplomat. We cannot 
enter at all into that contest, but its close seemed, at the time, 
to affect most intimately the cause of religion and civilization 
in the East. 

The famous Hatti Humayun which the Sultan offered to the 
Christian nations of Europe as expressing the principles upon 
which the Turkish government would be administered was the 
work of De Redcliffe. It expressed what he had been working 
for with superhuman energy for fourteen years. It was to 
make Turkey strong by reforming her. But that reform could 
become fact only by enforcement from without. France had 
recklessly closed the war just at the point when the Allies were 
ready to advance and the Russians had begun to show signs of 
exhaustion. But far greater was the indignation and bitter 
grief of De Redcliffe when he found that the Allies had given 
over the work of reform entirely to the good will and pleasure 
of the Turks, forbidding all foreign interference! This made 
the Crimean war a monstrous failure. It was to result in the 
reform of the Turkish administration, and Canning intended 
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an allied force should remain to support the party of reform 
and prevent the success of Russian intrigues. Louis Napoleon 
went over to Russian interests and sacrified England in order 
to ingratiate himself with Russia. Lord Palmerston was old, 
and he yielded everything to the French emperor ; and his sue- 
cessor, Lord Derby, sacrificed Lord Stratford de Redcliffe and 
substituted the imfamous Sir Henry Bulwer. The Hatti Hu- 
mayun became a dead letter and Turkish reform became im- 
possible. 

But one great and permanent result came from De Red- 
cliffe’s Hatti Humayun before it actually expired. He was still 
the “Great Elchi” until 1858. In 1857 the writer, by the 
approbation of the Constantinople station, and in accordance 
with the promise given to the Earl of Shaftesbury as mentioned 
in our April number, made a tour of inquiry among the south- 
ern Bulgarians. Just ten years had passed since the previous 
visit that found the most hopeless indifference. There had 
been an almost incredible transformation of the Bulgarian peo- 
ple. The Crimean war, from its first rumors of 1858, had 
aroused them. False and exaggerated notions of coming good 
had excited them. Russia had been humiliated but the Hatti 
Humayun taught them the principles of justice and freedom. 
About the close of the year 1856 a firman had been issued by 
the Sultan for the abolition of all forced labor in European 
Turkey. There was a real and somewhat extensive serfdom 
existing on certain lands, and the peasants were bound to the 
soil and to give a certain part of their time to the great land- 
owners. It was popularly understood that the power behind 
the throne that procured this firman was Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe. It is true he did not appear in it, nor did he at all 
appear as the author of this Hatti Humayun. It was taken 
for granted by the Bulgarians and by every one that the gift of 
freedom came from the “ Great Elchi.” The Turkish landlords 
resisted the execution of the firman, but the whole Bulgarian 
race as one man demanded its execution. After a long struggle 
in which that spirit of unity, of readily combining as one man, 
which has lately characterized that race, was admirably mani- 
fested, freedom was secured. It was no longer the Bulgarian 
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race it had been. It awoke to self-consciousness. It threw off 
the shackles of the Greek Church, its bishops, priests, and lan- 
guage, aud demanded the Bulgarian language and Bulgarian 
bishops and priests. The people wanted schools and teachers 
and books in their own language, and the door was flung wide 
open for the missionary work to enter. Thus commenced the 
renaissance of the Bulgarian people as it was seen south of the 
Balkans in 1857. 

It is pleasant, and it is due to the inside view of history, to 
bring together these two immortal names, Shaftesbury and De 
Redcliffe, as having, each in his own way, a connection with 
the history of a people whose fate is connected with the destiny 
of civilization in Europe, and through whom the gospel may 
find entrance into Russia. Neither of them was mistaken in 
placing a high estimate upon the value and importance of Bul- 
garia before she was known to Europe and the world. 

While all the chief objects of English policy were reduced to 
a lame and miserable conclusion by the peace of Paris, of May, 
1856, there were certain results of De Redcliffe’s life which we 
have not mentioned that will last through the ages. The power 
of the Patriarchs to transcend all proper spiritual limits was 
utterly broken down and their persecuting power reduced to 
proper limits. Their anathemas, once so terrible in the inflic- 
tion of civil disabilities, are now laughed at. A freedom of re- 
ligious opinion, never dreamed of in the East, is penetrating 
even the Moslem mind. 

Another unnoticed result of De Redcliffe’s reforms remains 
in all the municipal organizations of Asia Minor. There was 
previous to Canning’s time a sort of municipal government in 
all the cities and villages that had come down from the Roman 
Empire. Every village had its council and village chief chosen 
by the people, and many important rights were granted to 
them. The conquering Turks adopted the existing forms the 
more naturally as so many villages became Moslem and kept 
right on in the old forms. De Redcliffe saw clearly the price- 
less value of this old Roman framework for self-government. 
The change he most strenuously insisted upon was made. The 


other sections, the non-Moslem sections, were endowed with the 
right of representation in the village council (Medjlis). If a 
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village had two, three, or more non-Moslem sections, however 
small, as Armenian, Greek, Jewish, Armeno-Catholie, or Ar- 
meno-Protestant, each one had its chosen representative in the 
village council. This form has taken deep root. With increas- 
ing intelligence and mutual confidence it will bear rich fruit. 
It is a sort of town government under absolute despotism. 

The “ Great Elehi” left Constantinople in October, 1858, at 
the age of seventy-one. It was thought that the disastrous re- 
sult of the peace of Paris would so overwhelm him with bitter 
disappointment that his remaining years would be few and un- 
happy. He lived twenty-two years and died at the remarkable 
age of ninety-three. No part of his life was more truly noble 
or more worthy of the old age of a Christian statesman, but we 
must refer our readers to the close of the Memoir. The grati- 
tude of the missionaries and the Protestant Armenians ex- 
pressed on his leaving is briefly but well stated (pp. 447-453, 
vol. ii.). On parting from Dr. Goodell, he placed in his hand 
a beautiful and valuable gold watch as a memento of his affec- 
tionate regard. 

At the age of eighty-eight he sent to Lord Shaftesbury, then 
seventy-four, some of his recent writings, among which was 
‘Why am [ a Christian?” and received in reply the following 
note. 

To Lorp StrRatTFoRD DE REDCLIFFE. 

My dear and long known Friend, — How could you suppose that 
I should feel otherwise than honored and delighted by such a mark 
of your esteem and affection? I accept it with gratitude and joy. 

Right glad am I to see such a clear and stout handwriting as yours 
in an age that has passed the “ threescore and ten,” but still more to 
learn that, though the body may wax infirm, the heart has not grown 
cold. Somehow or other the love of Christ keeps people very young 
and fresh, however old they may be. God be with you and yours, in 
time and in eternity ! Yours ever truly, 

SHAFTESBURY. 

24 December, 1875. 

The citation of this characteristic letter accomplishes our 
purpose of linking the two names together in the gratitude of 
American Christians. 


Cyrus HAMLIN. 
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AMERICAN OPPORTUNITIES IN AFRICA. 


THE DIVINE PROGRAMME IN THE DARK CONTINENT. 


Ir is a famous remark of Victor Hugo, Mr. Chairman and 
ladies and gentlemen, that the nineteenth century has made of 
the slave a man, and that the twentieth century will make of 
Africa a world. Our chief anxiety in the brief gleam we call 
life ought to be to follow the divine programme in history. 
Now, what have we seen with our own eyes of that vast are of 
God’s purposes in which if we measure a short curve we may 
find the law of the whole? Three great recent events match 
each other so mysteriously that I can see nothing in them less 
than the hem of God’s garment: the abolition of slavery in the 
valley of the Mississippi; the abolition of slavery in the valley 
of the Amazon ; the opening of the Congo valley to civilization. 
Who or what has so arranged human history that these events 
synchronize? Men yet living remember the day when slavery 
had but just retired from the valleys of the Merrimac and the 
Connecticut and the Hudson. Most of us saw slavery swept 
from the valley of the Potomac, and all the rivers that enter 
the Gulf cleansed from the dripping perspiration and blood of 
unrequited toil. We have seen the Father of Waters assert its 
freedom and flow into the sea without a yoke on its neck. Our 
eyes were fastened upon our own country with such intensity 
during the civil war that we almost forgot that the Ruler of 
Nations has a Providence in other countries than ours. The 
abolition of slavery in the United States so inspired the oppo- 


1 See Our Day for May, 1890, p. 406, for a notice of the occasion on 
which this lecture was delivered. 
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nents of slavery in Brazil that within a very few years after 
slavery disappeared here the Amazon saw it no longer. And 
immediately, by a combination of circumstances well worth 
study in detail, great explorers uncovered the head waters of 
the Nile, the interior of Africa was opened, the whole course of 
the Congo was discovered, commerce began to thunder at the 
gates of the Dark Continent, the Congo Free State was organ- 
ized, Christianity lighted her lamps to the south of the Sahara. 
More has been added to our knowledge of Africa within a gen- 
eration than all antiquity knew before. The nations of Europe 
at this moment are competing with each other in commercial 
enterprises in Africa. Some of them are reaping one hundred 
per cent. on their investments. They struggle in the race, 
goaded by both commercial and political greed, for the posses- 
sion of the cotton, the palm oil, the ivory, the gold and silver, 
and precious stones of tropical and sub-tropical Africa. What 
God does is well done. What God does is successfully done. 
His plan of mercy for the future of the Dark Continent is re- 
vealed in the valleys of the Mississippi and of the Amazon and 
of the Congo. Our wisdom is to make God’s programme our 
own. 


CANNIBALISM, THE SLAVE-TRADE, AND THE RUM-TRAFFIC ON 
THE CONGO. 

Cannibalism yet stains many a curve of the Upper Congo. 
On the Ubangi River an affluent of this great equatorial stream, 
the standard of commercial value is human flesh. At a village 
in this region, the natives urged one of Mr. Stanley’s officers to 
leave one of his boat’s crew in exchange for a goat. “ Meat for 
meat,” they said. They asked for help in fighting their neigh- 
bors and said to the white man: “ You can take the ivory and 
we will take the meat.” The cannibals exhibit rows of skulls 
around their tents to denote the number of men they have eaten. 
Slaves are killed and devoured with as little compunction as 
goats. Heathenism teaches certain of the African tribes that 
the position of a chief will depend in the next world, as it does 
in this, on the number of his slaves. Hence at the death of a 
chief several of his slaves are executed at his grave that their 
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spirits may accompany his. One has a tendency to ask questions 
concerning the reasons of Divine Providence for allowing these 
atrocities. But, as Martineau has said, “* God kidnaps no slaves.” 
Man’s abuse of his own freedom is the origin of all human 
iniquity. Immense regions in Central Africa have been abso- 
lutely depopulated by the infernalities of Arab and African 
slave-hunting. A profound epigram of the missionaries says: 
“The negro is God’s image cut in ebony; the Arab slave- 
hunter is the devil’s image cut in ivory.” 


DUTIES OF AMERICA TO AFRICA. 


What are some of the remedies for the slave-trade, cannibal- 
ism, and the rum-traffic in Central Africa? What duties does 
America owe to the Dark Continent ? 

England has driven out of India the burning of widows, the 
human sacrifices under the car of Juggernaut, and the secret 
society of Thugs. All civilized nations should support the 
Congo Free State in the effort to drive from its borders slavery, 
slave-hunting, the rum-traffic, and cannibalism. 

The native African tribes are disunited. They have great 
respect for physical force. Their support of inter-tribal slavery 
and their practice of cannibalism is complicated with no re- 
ligious fanaticism. Armed steam yachts on the rivers and a 
number of garrisons at strategic points on the chief land routes 
might put an end both to Arab and to African slave-hunting. 
So far and so fast. as railways, and self-protecting trade com- 
panies and Christian missions penetrate the interior of Africa, 
slavery and the slave-trade ought to disappear. 

International interference by allied Christian powers has 
recently been officially undertaken as a means of suppressing 
the slave-trade in the Congo Free State. There was brought 
together at Brussels, a few weeks since, an anti-slavery conven- 
tion which appointed a committee to report on the most avail- 
able measures for the suppression of the slave-trade. Professor 
Drummond, whose book on Tropical Africa ought to be regarded 
as a classic, both for its extreme beauty of style and for its polit- 
ical wisdom, and for the interest of thé observations made by 
the author on an extended tour in the Lake Region of the Dark 
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Continent, recommends a blockade of ships along the Madagas- 
car coast and in the Red Sea; armed steamers on the great in- 
terior lakes and rivers; and the establishment of garrisons and 
military posts at strategic points for the suppression of the slave- 
traffic. The chief measures from which the antislavery con- 
ference at Brussels looked to the extirpation of the slave-trade 
were the organization of African territory under European rule, 
the establishment of police stations at central points, the in- 
troduction of steamboat service on the lakes and rivers, the 
opening of railroads, and the prohibition of the importing of 
arms and ammunition. This conference rejected the English 
proposals for a maritime blockade of the east African coast. 
Suggestions in favor of such a blockade had been adopted by 
the Belgian delegates to the convention. Whoever knows the 
elements at work at Brussels will see among them a certain 
political and especially a maritime jealousy of England. 

Americans are under engagement up to this hour to help 
England on the high seas in putting down the slave-trade. We 
have proclaimed in the Ashburton treaty and in its acceptance 
by Congress our conviction that assistance given to other nations 
in putting down evils of international magnitude is not engag- 
ing in entangling foreign alliance with them. Is it not time 
that America should begin to assist England in earnest in her 
efforts to put down the slave-trade on the high seas? Other 
nations are now refusing to enter into any arrangement that 
will bring their ships out on the East African frontier. We 
know the motives that may induce various governments to be 
cautious in this matter. Americans have no large navy, but we 
expect to have one [laughter and applause], and one good use 
of it might be not the deportation of the freedmen to Africa, 
but the assistance of England in putting down on the high seas 
the slave-trade on both coasts of the Dark Continent. 

The slave-trade has been abolished now along our own coast. 
Since 1808 we have had no participation in it, but we have 
maintained a curious, and I think I may say a shameful, neu- 
trality in the efforts of civilized nations to put it down else- 
where. We did agree in the Ashburton treaty to put our ships 
side by side with those of England in repressing piracy and the 
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slave-trade on the high seas, but we have kept only in a neg- 
ligent, loose kind of a way that high engagement. We did 
something for civilization in Africa when we favored the forma- 
tion of a Congo Free State; we were represented at the Berlin 
conference in this matter ; but while several advanced nations 
in Europe have formed a league for the protection of that State 
and for the promotion of commerce in equatorial Africa, we 
have kept out of that noble company. It is as important now 
as ever to remember Washington’s advice to us to keep out of 
entangling foreign alliances, but in these days of improved in- 
ternational law I hold that it is high time that Americans should 
be roused to assist in the suppression of the slave-trade on the 
seas, as they promised to do, and to extend the principles of 
the Ashburton treaty to the suppression of the slave-trade and 
of the rum-trade on the land in Africa. [Applause.] Arch- 
deacon Farrar says that there are facts which justify him in 
the cool but amazing assertion that the slave-trade already is 
surpassed by the rum-traffic in the injury which it does along 
the banks of the great central river of the Dark Continent. Not 
everywhere does the rum-trade do more mischief than the slave 
trade in Africa; but, in the most accessible regions and es- 
pecially on the banks of the Congo, the souls and the bodies that 
are burned up largely by the American rum-traffie are more 
numerous than those destroyed by the Arab slave-trade. 

It is important to notice that this antislavery conference at 
Brussels is fully agreed on the wisdom of establishing garrisons, 
and putting armed steamers on the lakes and rivers in Central 
Africa. From fear of entangling political relations with the 
nations that guarantee the freedom of the Congo State from the 
slave-trade, you do not join them, but why should not Congress 
assist a line of steamers to introduce American trade on the 
banks of the Congo? Our American missionaries are founding 
there some of the brightest stations in the world. The Presi- 
dent of this Lectureship I have seen mentioned in a commercial 
report as a member of a committee in Boston managing the 
famous Baptist missions on the Congo, the most successful in all 
the Dark Continent. Americans have interests wherever their 
missionaries go. The trade on the Congo may become im- 
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mensely important to America. You do not subsidize steam- 
ship lines, you say. Well, fashions are changing in this matter. 
If you had a large navy I believe you would sometimes help 
steamships as you now help railways. You give millions for 
inter-communication on the land ; you refuse, over and over, to 
give anything for inter-communication on the high seas, and so 
you are losing your South American trade. If our inertness on 
the sea continues, Germany and France and England will have 
the African trade, and you as small a portion of it as you now 
have of the trade with South America. You have here sixty- 
five millions of people, and ultimately you ought to have an im- 
mense market on the Congo. 

England means to have as good a market on the Congo by 
and by as she has to-day on the Ganges. Lord Beaconsfield 
used to lift up his jeweled finger in Parliament and say, “ Eng- 
land is essentially an Asiatic power.” Her possessions in India 
are so immense, she rules over so colossal a population there, 
larger than any Cesar ever governed, that it may be said the Brit- 
ish empire has a predominantly Asiatic complexion. And the 
party Lord Beaconsfield led means that England shall have the 
lion’s share in Africa. Parliament passed a resolution not long 
ago that no nation shall acquire permanent rights on the banks 
of the Congo without the consent of England. You may say 
the British lion stands to-day with one paw on Egypt, especially 
on the Suez Canal; with another on the Congo River; and 
with his two rear feet on the great British provinces at the 
Cape of Good Hope; and lately one of those rear feet nearly 
scratched out of existence the Dutch colonies there; you re- 
member the war with the Boers. [Laughter.] England wants 
a lion’s share of the market in Africa, and she is commercially 
very shrewd. 

Why are Americans so torpid in this matter? Africa is at 
your doors. What has Africa to sell? Not men any more to 
us, thank God; but she is one of the richest regions on earth. 
Think of her camphor and gum woods and cotton, her palm oil, 
her india rubber, her ivory, her elephants, her spices and gems, 
and silver and gold. Mr. Huntington, the chief organizer of 
our first trans-continental railway line, is accustomed now to 
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tell young men that the magic word of commercial enterprise is 
soon to be the Congo. If you wish to obtain millions and bil- 
lions in fair trade, go there, buy india rubber, cotton, palm oil, 
ivory, at a low price; bring it here as cheaply as you can, and sell 
it at a high price. There are billions in the traffic, so this rail- 
way king thinks, and he has already invested money in African 
railways. There are six railways now in progress of construc- 
tion from the exterior to the interior of Africa. One is going 
up the Nile ; another is going westward from the coast opposite 
Madagasear, another is going up the Congo; three are going 
north from the British settlements at the Cape of Good Hope. 
America sleeps in this matter everywhere, except in our mission 
rooms. There are some wise men among the Christian states- 
men who guide our missions who see that the trampling feet of 
commercial greed will make Africa a very difficult ground in 
which to sow the good seed of the gospel, unless missions make 
haste to antedate commerce in capturing the land. 

In the name of commerce, in the name of just trade, in the 
name of Christianity, in the name of civilization, I appeal to 
you to throttle the American liquor-traffic on the Congo. Go 
to yonder custom-house on the proud edge of Massachusetts Bay 
and you may find official records showing that 737,236 gallons 
of rum were exported from Boston to Africa in 1883; 576,268 
in 1884; 803,437 in 1885; 737,650 in 1886 ; 646,205 in 1887 ; 
694,716 in 1888. The “ Afro-American Budget,” to which sev- 
eral bishops of the colored churches contribute, said recently : — 

The two curses of Africa are slave-hunting and rum-selling, rum- 
selling and slave-hunting. We do not try to determine which is the 
worse. The slave-hunting is conducted by Arabs, who are all bigoted 
Moslems. The rum-selling is in the hands of merchants of Europe 
and America, who are all Christians, at least nominally. We do not 
undertake to say that the Christian rum-seller is better than the Arab 
slave-hunter. He violates the principles of his religion, while the Arab 
slave-hunter does not. Both are engaged in a crime against humanity, 
and the poor African is the miserable victim. 

The motive of the slave-hunter, who destroys peaceful villages, 
makes prisoners of the men, captures helpless women and children, and 
marches them in gangs with untold hardships to the slave-centres, is 
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the immense percentage of profit. The motive of merchants in ship- 
ping cargoes of rum to Africa, which bestializes the negro, ruins his 
villages, and destroys his desire for moral, religious, or material im- 
provement, is the same — the immense percentage of profit. 

Who shall say which inflicts the greater injury on Africa — the rum- 
traffic or the slave-traflic? The great antislavery congress at Brussels 
considers both curses as challenging the attention of the civilized world. 
The Berlin conference of 1884 recognized the control of the rum-traf- 
tic in Africa as a vital question, and issued a circular urging concerted 
action by the great powers. The subject was discussed by the German 
Parliament last May, and public opinion in England organized a soci- 
ety, under the presidency of the Duke of Westminster, to prevent the 
‘“‘demoralization of the native races by the liquor-traffic.” 


In some portions of Africa the demijohn of rum has recently 
become the unit on which are reckoned all values of food, pro- 
duce, and labor. There are many who believe that Americans 
ought to interfere by the national power to stop the exportation 
of American rum to Africa. [ Applause. | 

Commercial greed itself will indirectly do very much for the 
promotion of African civilization. It will be for the interest of 
the great nations of Europe within a very few years, it is for 
their interest now, to put down both the slave-trade and the rum- 
trade in Africa. By armed steamers on the lakes, by fortresses 
at central points, by a blockade, it may be of English, it may be 
of English and American and German and French ships to- 
gether, along the coast, the slave-trade will at last be throttled ; 
and then slavery itself must begin, slowly, it may be, but surely, 
to disappear from the breast of this afflicted region of the 
planet. Some forms of slavery in Africa are worse than any 
we ever had in this republic, but yet there are not many forms 
so bad as our chattel slavery was. The twentieth century, I 
venture to predict, is to see the abolition of slavery from the 
Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Congo Free State contains many tribes of great promise. 
They are not thoroughly black ; they are only bronze. Let us 
moderate our antipathy, therefore, to color. On the Congo are 
sprightly, alert, intellectual negroes. Most of these tribes are 


very shy of white men, but when once you obtain their con- 
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fidence you, as white men, may have immense power among 
them, as the careers of Livingstone and Stanley indicate. 

Black immigration is to be made a great regenerating force 
in Africa. Schemes of wholesale emigration are visionary, and 
yet it ought to be the sublime ambition of many a colored 
scholar, preacher, politician, author, reformer, to give his life to 
the elevation of the dark races in Africa. It is a ground of 
hope for the future of the best races in Africa that they already 
regard the black men of the United States, England, France, 
and Germany as their friends, and as their natural leaders. 
You undoubtedly will have difficulties when you go abroad to 
officer the black regiments of Africa, even if you are black; 
but, as Edward Everett and Webster said long ago, Nature has 
determined that Africa must be regenerated by Africans. 

Let us remember how near we ourselves are to days when 
irrational race prejudices dominated even New England and 
England. Three years before I was born Prudence Crandall 
was driven out of a town in Connecticut for arranging to give 
instruction to colored youth. The respectability of the region 
supported the movement that led to her exile. We yet wear 
the sears of our old prejudices. If we have conquered our- 
selves, it has been because we have in some sense yielded to the 
noblest forces of our political ideals, and especially to the sub- 
limest teachings of Christianity. The supreme hope for us is 
that we continue Christian. 

If Americans are led of God, our faces will be turned toward 
Africa in the next half century. They will be turned to great 
events there, following great events that have occurred in the 
last half century on our own soil. Whether in the American 
sky or in the African, God’s handwriting conveys one message ; 
it is one continuous sentence, revealing our duty and his pur- 
pose: “Let the oppressed go free,” “ Preach the gospel to 
every creature.” The pierced hands which envelop the globe 
are on us and are on Africa. Let us take the tears of our be- 
reavement in the civil war and use them as lenses through 
which to study our duties, both national and international. 
Under the guidance of our holiest human purpose on the one 
hand and of the loftiest self-revelation of God on the other, let 
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us sell ourselves as dearly for the progress of humanity at large 
as our fathers and brethren sold themselves for the abolition 
of slavery on our own soil. [Prolonged applause. | 


Nore. We append the remarkable testimony of Henry M. Stanley himself, as 
just published in Scribner's Magazine for June, and according fully with the sug- 
gestions of the Brussels conference. 

‘‘ There is only one remedy for these wholesale devastations of African aborigi- 
nes, and that is the solemn combination of England, Germany, France, Portugal, 
South and East Africa, and Congo State against the introduction of gunpowder 
into any part of the Continent except for the use of their own agents, soldiers, and 
employees; or seizing upon every tusk of ivory brought out, as there is not a sin- 
gle piece nowadays which has been gained lawfully. Every tusk, piece, and scrap 
in the possession of an Arab trader has been steeped and dyed in blood. Every 
pound weight has cost the life of a man, woman, or child; for every five pounds 
a hut has been burned; for every two tusks a whole village has been destroyed ; 
every twenty tusks have been obtained at the price of a district, with all its peo- 
ple, villages, and plantations. Whom, after all, does this bloody seizure of ivory 
enrich ? Only a few dozens of half-castes, Arab and negro, who, if due justice 
were dealt to them, should be made to sweat out the remainder of their piratical 
lives in the severest penal servitude. 

“On arriving in civilization after these terrible discoveries, I was told of a cru- 
sade that had been preached by Cardinal Lavigerie, and of a rising desire in Europe 
to effect a reform by force of arms, in the old crusader style, and to attack the 
Arabs and their followers in their strongholds in central Africa. It is just such a 
scheme as might have been expected from men who applauded Gordon when he 
set out with a white wand and six followers to rescue all the garrisons of the Sou- 
dan, a task which 14,000 of his countrymen, under one of the most skillful Eng- 
lish generals, would have found impossible at that date. The last thing I heard 
in connection with this mad project is that a band of one hundred Swedes, who 
have subscribed twenty-five pounds each, are about to sail to some part of the east 
coast of Africa, and proceed to Tanganyika to commence ostensibly the extirpation 
of the Arab slave-trader, but in reality to commit suicide.”’ 
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THe PLANTATION NEGRO AS A FREEMAN. Observations on his Character, 
Condition, and Prospects in Virginia. By Partie A. Bruce. New York 
& London: G. P. Putnam & Sons, 1889. 12mo, pp. 262. 

LAND AND Epvucation. A Critical and Practical Discussion of the Mental 
and Physical Needs of the Freedmen. By Witu1AM HANNIBAL THOMAS. 
Boston : Wallace Spooner, 17 Province St., 1890. Pamphlet, pp. 71. 
These two publications form an admirable contrast. The one has a 

white, the other a colored author. The white writer magnifies all the faults 
and minifies all the merits of the freedmen. The colored author presents 
the case of his race at its best. The former fosters race prejudice and 
elaborately apologizes for the denial of guaranteed civil and political rights 
to colored American citizens. The latter does precisely the opposite. 

Each production is in the main well written. Each is thoughtful and 
shrewd. The vigor of mind of the colored man is quite equal to that of the 
white. The rhetoric of each is calm and dignified, and, indeed, a little John- 
sonian, as Southern rhetoric, when not passionate or heated, is yet apt to be. 
The white author is so young that he says of himself that he has no distinct 
recollection of slavery as an institution. The colored writer left his college 
in Ohio to serve for years in what was known as Garfield’s regiment during 
the Civil War. He was a prominent member of the South Carolina legisla- 
ture in the reconstruction period. 

Mr. Thomas’ chief recommendations are land ownership by the blacks 
and their thorough industrial education. In applying both these measures, 
he would secure a degree of aid from the national government, and also 
from Northern philanthropy, but would depend for success principally on 
the growing spirit of self-help among colored citizens under Northern indus- 
trial leadership in the New South. We append two specimen passages from 
Mr. Thomas’ pamphlet, one on the darker, and the other on the more hope- 
ful, aspects of the labor problem in Southern States. 

Should the negro, for any cause, quit work during any period of his contract, 
he forfeits all accrued wages, and, should the planter desire it, he can by process 
of law compel the return of an absconding laborer for the complétion of his stipu- 
lated service. All legal costs that grow out of such cases are borne by the ne- 
groes. It is notorious that most of the planters are guilty of gross injustice in 
dealing with free labor. The negroes may be discharged on the slightest pretext, 
and frequently are, after the crops are made, and in every instance are made to 
appear the aggressors, and in consequence their wages are forfeited. Of course 
this much is a clear gain to the employer. In the courts, the planter is the rec- 
ognized accountant, his books are unimpeachable and conclusive evidence, no mat- 
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ter how palpably fraudulent the entries may be, and by their exhibit, the negro, 
always a pitiable and helpless victim of circumstances, is found a debtor to his 
employer. Under the law as administered there is neither redress nor protection 
to the laborer for the violation of a labor contract by a planter. In fact, the writ- 
ten agreements drawn by the latter’s own hand are often the reverse of oral con- 
tracts made between himself and the negro laborers, who, unsuspicious of fraud, 
toil on in blind confidence throughout the season, upheld by delusive hopes of sub- 
stantial recompense that are only to be dissipated when the day of settlement ar- 
rives. In every instance protests are useless, the negro’s sign manual, his mark, 
is a complete estoppel to controversy or litigation. At this stage, it must be con- 
fessed that the present Southern labor system embraces near all the hard condi- 
tions of slavery with none of its protection and providence. All over the South 
the ambition and purpose to dominate the negroes by personal control is para- 
mount and universal. They are bound to a state of industrial servitude from 
which there is apparently no escape. It is unqualifiedly asserted and broadly 
accepted nearly everywhere as true, that the negro is an improvident spendthrift, 
incapable of personal supervision, and that all of his earnings go to the shop- 
keeper. These allegations are plausible and have a certain appearance of truth, 
though at variance with the facts. The laborers are paid, not in cash, but in 
planters’ orders on stores. In many localities where ostensible money payments 
are made to laborers, these claims are often liquidated by a depreciated local cur- 
rency that goes by the name of “plantation scrip,’ which the negroes are com- 
pelled to accept at its face value, and so through their ignorance and helplessness 
are fleeced on all sides, while enormous profits are made by the merchants and 
planters who are in collusion to keep the negroes under. Practically a meagre 
subsistence is the sole recompense for any form of negro industry. Under these 
conditions it is plainly evident that there can be neither thrift nor pleasure in toil 
that invariably produces maximum results for capital, and for itself only the bare 
necessities for physical existence. ‘‘It is not labor in itself that is repugnant to 
mankind. It is only labor that produces nothing.” It is not the lack of provident 
forethought, but the compulsory consumption of scant subsistence in appeasing 
pressing physical want, that constantly forces the negro to the verge of starvation 
and which has hitherto bound him to a state of absolute food dependence. Leg- 
islative emancipation in the past eliminated legal personal ownership; migration, 
now, changes locality and masters, but neither event removes the onerous condi- 
tions that environ the life of the freedmen. The aphorism that the ownership of 
land will always give the ownership of men is literally verified in the condition of 
these people, for, since the white planters own the soil, the negroes, from sheer 
necessity, are compelled to occupy it on such terms as the owners impose, conse- 
quently these ex-slave-holders have as absolute command of the person and move- 
ments of the freed people now as before their emancipation, and at the same time 
are relieved of the expense of orig 


1al purchase and that subsequent maintenance 
of negro labor which the slave period imposed. .. . 





No slave-holding race has ever been inventive or industrial. The ideal Southern 
gentleman studiously ignores trade, machinery, and manual effort, though en rap- 
port with the chase, politics, and social distinction. 

Prior to the rebellion the South was mainly a cotton growing section, whose 
whitened fields were tilled with slave labor, and whose primitive machinery was 
in the hands of the same class, or the more shiftless poor whites, whose dormant 
energies and inventive faculties were never called into use by mechanical demands 
that exacted only the crudest performance, and whose repressive limitations were 
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not calculated to stimulate latent industrial forces into intelligent activity, though 
neither natural resources or local incentive were wanting, since mineral wealth of 
fabulous value cropped out of every hillside and lay at its feet untouched, while 
from every mountain spur burst forth a magnificent water-power superior to many 
Northern mill sites. Yet manufacturing languished, the swift flowing stream was 
an unconscious stranger to the hum of spindle or vibration of loom. The silence 
of the pine-covered hillside was undisturbed by the delving shovel or plodding 
pick. Cotton was king, slave labor universal. Both were put in jeopardy by 
the presence of intelligent industry, whose banishment was early decreed by an 
edict that bound its sponsors to rural simplicity and primitive homespun. 

In contrast the adolescence of the new South, whose future is pregnant with 
illimitable possibilities, has within a single decade built more railroads, reared 
more cotton mills, erected more iron furnaces, started more factories, opened more 
coal mines, discovered a larger mineral area, raises annually more cotton, and is 
in possession of more available wealth than the South possessed during the whole 
period of its previous history of negro chattelism. The traditional South with its 
history, institutions, and barbarous customs, though stubbornly clung to with tena- 
cious adherence, is slowly being swept away by these new and mighty forces of a 
silent and irresistible revolution, along whose wake of transformative power every 
dashing river is, or will be, alive with the presence of throbbing machinery and 
thriving activity. Hillsides are dotted with excavations that lead to carboniferous 
deposits and disclose tramways for transporting metallic ores, and instead of list- 
less ease throngs of moving humanity are busily engaged in competitive strife for 
subsistence and wealth, in the midst of whom are found, not infrequently, the 
slave autocrats of yesterday, now the plebeians of to-day, and their former chat- 
tels, freemen, and in some instances their peers and rivals for commercial favor 
and vantage. The South in process of construction through the mills, machinery, 
furnaces, railroads, and capital of the thrifty and fraternal North, will be a sub- 
stantial gain to humanity over the one it displaces, and gives abundant promise of 
a prosperous and enduring future, though the one thing lacking and needful on 
all sides is that the older and larger South shall ignore idleness and take on thrift, 
open its green forests and barren fields to small husbandmen, and, crowning all 
else, substitute in law and politics, fraternal liberty and universal equality, for 
class legislation and race domination. 

In the natural struggle for industrial supremacy silently going on, the negro is 
pushing to the front with a steadiness and insistence, inconceivable to those who 
only know him as an illiterate menial and penniless serf, which is all the more re- 
markable, considering his almost insuperable obstacles and barren resources. It 
is my deliberate judgment that the strife for possession and permanent occupation of 
the South, in the future, will more and more rest with Northern white emigrants and 
Southern negroes, with the odds at its final adjustment largely in favor of the latter 
people, though the Southern land problem may precipitate a crisis of transcendant 
gravity. An agrarian revolution is not improbable. It is inevitable that a change 
of one kind or another must come, in a system of land ownership which neither by 
lease or sale permits occupation, and viciously withholds from tillage the larger 
area of the soil. 
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SERMONS AND ADDRESSES, by the Rev. JacoB MERRILL MANNING, Pastor 
of the Old South Church, Boston, Mass. Boston and New York : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1889. 8vo, 
pp. 542. 

Dr. Manning’s memory is an inspiration, not merely to preachers, but also 
to reformers. He belonged to both these classes. This admirable selec- 
tion, made by his wife from his sermons, exhibits the soundness, elevation, 
boldness, and remarkable spiritual insight which characterized his labors in 
the pulpit. We give as a specimen extract a very searching passage from 
a discourse on “The Beginning and End of Sin.” His reply to the ques- 
tion, “ Does habit make sin perpetual ?” shows that he would have been a 
champion of the American Board in refusing to recognize as orthodoxy the 
teaching that it may sometimes be safe for some men to die in their sins. 


God made sin possible, man has made it actual; and the next question is, 
Does habit make sin perpetual ? Here we must answer the inquiry as to the con- 
tinuance of the punishment of sin. The punishment will be perpetual if the sin 
is perpetual. Whether this is a doctrine of any special theology, or of the Bible 
even, we need not now stop to ask. It is a doctrine of every human conscience. 
You all admit, nay, you stoutly insist, that a man will be punished with remorse 
as long as he sins; and you also insist that no right-minded person can look on 
the wrong-doer but with displeasure. But these are the two elements of the pun- 
ishment of sin. The “worm” of Scripture is the evil-doer’s own remorse, and 
the “fire” of Scripture is the displeasure which God and all holy beings feel 
toward him. Will the worm ever die? or will the fire ever be quenched? Yes, 
we most confidently and gladly answer; they will both come to an end, if the 
habit of sinning ever comes to an end. Do away with the cause, and you will no 
longer have the effect. Dry up the fountain of sin, and the bitter waters of pun- 
ishment for it will cease to flow. But will that fountain be in all cases dried up ? 
May not the habit of sinning become fixed and unchangeable ? Your experience 
and observation teach you something here. You say that “an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of cure.’’ You tremble when you see a young person forming an 
evil habit, for you know the power of habit. The longer he continues in his evil 
course, the less hope you have of him. Can you not think of some for whom you 
have almost ceased to hope, nay, for whom you have no hope whatever left ? 
Here is the question. Let the light of your experience shine upon it, and think it 
out for yourself. However tenderly you may long for any, and though the way of 
life is open for every soul, yet you know better than I can tell you, how improb- 
able it is that one to whom sin has become a second nature will ever cease from 
sinning. . . . However much sin may have benumbed your soul, you to-day have 
life enough in you to take hold on Him who is the bringer of life to you from 
God; but if you delay that act of faith till the work of sin is finished up in you, 
what prospect have you that you will perform it, whether in this world or the next, 
or though there were a thousand worlds to come? (Pp. 169, 172.) 


We rejoice to see several of Dr. Manning’s antislavery addresses, espe- 


cially the one on John Brown, preserved in this beautiful and eloquent 
volume. 
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QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY PROFESSOR J. J. BLAISDELL, BELOIT, WISCONSIN. 

85. On what grounds has the Supreme Court of Wisconsin decided against 
the use of the Bible in the Schools ? 

This decision obviously declares that the stated reading of the Bible in 
the schools is prohibited by the Constitution. We doubt whether the deci- 
sion is entirely consistent with itself. It is embodied in three complemen- 
tary opinions by three of the five judges who constitute the bench. One of 
these opinions seems to be rather a result of personal suggestion, and, to 
speak mildly, is somewhat subjective in its tone. Nor is the decision a 
masterly piece of workmanship otherwise. But through it all the one thing 
mentioned is clear. Judge Lyon grounds the judgment on the provision of 
the Constitution: “The legislature shall provide by law for the establish- 
ment of district schools, and no sectarian instruction shall be allowed 
therein.” Judge Cassoday finds a reason for it in: “ Nor shall any man be 
compelled to support any house of worship,” and “ Nor shall any money be 
drawn from the treasury for the support of theological seminaries.” It 
contemplates the exclusion from the schools of the reading of all parts of 
the Scriptures of which any one may complain that the reading of them is 
sectarian instruction, and of a character to “awaken holy sentiments,” the 
word “sectarian ” referring to any differential belief, not among Christians 
merely, but among all beliefs about religion, whether for or against. The 
fundamental reason, however, is: “Nor shall any interference with the 
rights of conscience be permitted,” and any instruction which infringes the 
rights of conscience is forbidden. Judge Lyon says: “This conclusion 
does not banish from the common schools textbooks containing quotations 
from the Bible.” But, of course, it banishes the quotations, if used for 
purposes of religious instruction or expression. ‘* Much of the Bible may 
be utilized as being of historic and literary value.” Only, however, so far 
as it is not of religious import and promotive of religious sentiment. Orton 
gives the heart of the matter: ‘“ The common schools cannot have connec- 
tion with religion in any way whatever.” “Only some things in the Bible 
may be used for secular instruction,” but they must be such as do not 
teach religion and “awaken holy sentiments.’’ Religion must not be 
introduced into the common schools. ‘‘ They who wish to have their reli- 
gion taught in the common schools must get out of them,” 


says Judge 
Orton in judicial phraseology. The question, then, is not simply one con- 
cerning the stated reading of the Bible in the schools, but of the Bible in 
any way as a moral or spiritual force, whether as history or literature, and 
especially of any religion, biblical or otherwise, in the schools. ‘Our 
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schools are called godless schools: they are godless.’’ There shall be no 
religious color in them. So far as religion is concerned, the discipline to 
which our children are Subjefged shall be absolutely colorless. “ Much of it 
may be utilized to inculeatefhorals.” How can morals be inculeated with- 
out a basis in religion? “No better code of morals can be found than that 
found in the New Testament, which emphasizes the ten commandments ? ” 
Are the ten commandments to be taught? Which? The first? But 
whose commandments? “Moral obligations?” Obligations to whom ? 
These are Judge Lyon’s words, and yet there must be no “sectarian in- 
struction,’ and “no money shall be drawn from the treasury for the benefit 
of religious seminaries,’’ and “ the common schools cannot have connection 
with religion in any way whatever.” 

The decision has quite as serious relation to all publie schools of special 
character. It makes our school for the blind and that for deaf mutes, our 
house of reformation, our lunatic asylums, and our penitentiary, wherein the 
Bible is read and religious truth is taught, houses of worship and religious 
seminaries, and subjects them to the alleged conscientious whim of any and 
every person. More than that, it makes such use of them ipso facto unconsti- 
tional. It cuts at the root of hope for our civil and municipal struggle in 
behalf of the defective, dependent, and depraved classes. 

Meanwhile, there is no evidence that this is the way the framers of the 
Constitution, or the men who ratified it, understood it. Wishing to avoid the 
traditional form of the union of church and state, determined to have no 
chureh establishments and no sectarian squabbles in the common schools or 
in the eivil order, they by all their acts show that they wished a broad and 
satholie religion to be the spirit of the administration, as it was a part of the 
common law. We believe that the eye of the fathers of the Constitution 
of Wisconsin rests on the Supreme Court of the State and rebukes it for 
this decision. 


REPLY BY MISS VIDA D. SCUDDER, OF BOSTON. 

86. What are the purposes and prospects of the College Settlement in New 
York city ? 

This question is constantly asked. The topic is new. The Settlement 
proposes to render possible for delicately-nurtured young women a life of 
neighborly friendship among those whose days are hungry for withheld 
beauty and lonely for lack of human fellowship. The Settlement is not a 
Mission: it is a Condition of Life. Its specifie work and aims are best 
given by quotations from the Report recently issued : — 

“The College Settlement is a colony of college women established in the 
poorer part of New York city. This colony is founded upon a belief in the 
power of friendship to shape character. The friend who lives ‘around the 
corner,’ next to the saloon, is obviously a potent influence. Such an every- 
day friend is the one to whom it is most natural to turn in trouble and 
temptation. The residents of the College Settlement are the neighbors and 
friends of those about them, and seek through personal relations to give of 
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the best that has been given to them. Nor is such friendship as one-sided as 
it might superficially appear. The ‘teachers’ are avowedly learners in 
many ways, and feel that, wherever their permanent work may lie, they 
could have no better preparation for it than life and work in Rivington 
Street. 

“Those who plead the cause of the College Settlement are daily assailed 
by the question, ‘What are you doing?’ In its nature the question admits 
of no definite answer, since the work varies from day to day, and is largely 
a response to individual claims for help. There are, however, certain regu- 
lar lines of work. 

“ Eight clubs are in operation. Four of them, for girls of various ages, 
meet twice a week. In all the girls’ clubs, sewing, gymnastics, singing, and 
games are prominent. The older girls are also taught cooking and dress- 
making, and are given talks on Hygiene and Dress. The Good Seed Soci- 
ety on Sunday is an attempt to appeal to the spiritual nature of the chil- 
dren. It was not the original intention to form any clubs for boys, but the 
claim made by the boys themselves was too urgent to resist. This branch 
of the work is proving most satisfactory, and the three boys’ clubs are en- 
thusiastic ones. They are taught singing and gymnastics, questions are 
given them to look up, and they listen to popular, scientific, and historical 
talks. 

“The house is open on one afternoon and evening to members of the clubs 
and to other friends and neighbors. Books from the library are given out, 
and the games and picture-books are at the disposal of the children. This 
day has grown very popular. The library now numbers over six hundred 
volumes, and is in good use. Several of the public-school teachers in the re- 
gion are applying for books. So strong is the desire among the boys for his- 
torical reading, that it is difficult to supply all their requests. Another fea- 
ture of library night is the receiving of bank deposits, which range from 
one to fifty cents. The Settlement has been made a station for the Penny 
Provident Fund, managed by the Charity Organization Society. 

“One afternoon in the week is reserved for entertaining the older women, 
chiefly the mothers of the club-members. General entertainments are occa- 
sionally given, centring as a rule in some club, the members of which are 
allowed to invite their friends. 

“The public bath-rooms in the basement, where hot baths are given at ten 
cents each, are in surprising demand, and it is impossible to satisfy all who 
come. It is sometimes necessary for the bathers to wait for each other, and 
during that time they ask many questions of the housekeeper. The women 
have never before had the chance to learn nice cooking, and they now make 
the most of their opportunity. They often wait longer than need be, in 
order to see the end of some process whose beginning they have watched. 

“ Through the clubs more than two hundred young people come into fre- 
quent contact with the residents at the Settlement. These boys and girls 
are cordial in their invitations to the teachers to visit their homes. In this 
way there is an opportunity opened for the residents to be helpful neigh- 
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bors. Nota small part of the Settlement work is in the incidentals of 
neighborliness. It is in fact the only part of the work which is peculiar to 
the Settlement, and it is such that it cannot be measured or told. 

“There is room for work of various kinds by women of various convictions 
and abilities. The residents of strong Christian conviction spend all of 
Sunday in direct Christian work. They attend service in the neighboring 
churches and help in their upbuilding; they have classes in the adjacent Sun- 
day-school. After Sunday-school is over, for all the rest of the day, the 
house is open to whoever chooses tocome. Singing hymns is the charm with 
which they are drawn, and there are often more than fifty young people in 
the parlors at one time. They are of all ages, from the little six-year olds, 
up to full-grown young men. They stay about an hour, singing with zest 
and much apparent enjoyment. There are always others waiting on the 
steps to take the place of those who go out, and so the rooms are filled all 
the time. As time goes on, the work, in this direction as in others, may 
expand with our growth in wisdom and in the confidence of our neigh- 
bors. 

“ An account of the work will be incomplete without mentioning what is 
done by the resident physician. It is through her that the cases of most 
desperate poverty and direst need come to light, and it is through her that 
it is possible for the help to be given, which as a Settlement we cannot give. 
Of course her field is not yet large. To build up a practice in a large city 
is always slow work. But week by week she comes to know and to help 
more, and with the broadening of her work, that of the Settlement widens. 

“There is no thought among the supporters of the College Settlement that 
great changes are to be brought about in one or two or three years. We 
only hope that, if a hold is gained upon the children, in time to come some 
lives may be strengthened and inspired, and that the rising generation in 
Rivington Street may be not only wealthier and wiser but also nobler than 
their fathers. 

“The scheme which began as an experiment has already begun to assume 
a permanent form. The College Settlements Association was formed in Bos- 
ton early in February. The Association is formed with the hope and expec- 
tation that its work will grow, and that in time there will be College Settle- 
ments in other large cities. Membership in the Association is thrown open 
to every one upon the payment of an annual fee of five dollars ($5.00).”’ 

Applications for membership and subscriptions may be sent to Miss Vida 
D. Seudder, 250 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass., and Miss Bertha Hazard, 
18 Centre Street, Roxbury, Mass. 








VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 


PROFESSOR STUCKENBERG, Pastor of the American Church at Berlin, a 
frequent contributor to Our Day and a regular editor of a department in 
the Homiletic Monthly, speaks as follows in the latter periodical for April on 
the ominous growth of German socialism. 

The elections of February 20 showed a startling increase of 
socialistic votes. In Berlin, called the city of intelligence, where 
the government and the police authorities have strictly enforced 
the socialistic law to prevent the spread of socialistic agitation, 
the social democrats cast 126,522 votes, over 20,000 more than 
all the other parties. The government parties had only 36,593 
votes; the liberals as many as 75,317. That with its enormous 
power and all its officials the government has so small a con- 
stituency is very significant. Indeed, the vote throughout the 
empire has been interpreted as a severe condemnation of Bis- 
marck’s internal policy. The government parties have lost about 
one million votes since 1887, and the government is no longer 
able to secure a majority from these parties. The election was 
a decided victory for the more liberal elements in politics. 

The growth of socialism in Berlin affords an interesting study. 
In 1867 there were 67 votes; in 1871, 2,056; 1874, 11,279; 
1878, 56,146 ; 1884, 68,582; 1887, 93,335; 1890, 126,522. 

Just before the election Dr. Treitschke, one of the eminent 
professors of the University and Ranke’s successor as Prussian 
historian, spoke of the evil effects that would be produced if the 
social democrats should cast one million votes at the election. 
But instead of that number they cast 1,341,587, a larger num- 
ber than any other party except the Catholics. The growth of 
socialists in the empire is indicated by the following votes: 
1871, 124,655; 1884, 550,000 ; 1887, 763,128 ; 1890, 1,841,587. 
From 1871 till the present, the social democrats in parliament 
have been as follows: 1, 9, 12, 9, 12, 22, 11, 35, the number 
now elected. 

One need but study these figures in order to appreciate the 
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fact that the socialistic problems are at present the weightiest 
in the internal affairs of Germany. And yet while these figures 
are so startling they cannot tell the whole truth. The encour- 
agement and strength thus given to socialism no figures can ex- 
press. The socialists feel their power and know that they need 
but exert it to gain their ends. The laboring classes constitute 
the majority ; and all the powers of agitation and organization 
are used to make them a unit. The strength of the movement 
is in the large cities. Already in 1887 the votes cast in the 14 
largest German cities were 36.7 socialistic, which percentage 
has greatly increased now. But the movement has also spread 
to the country. There its effects are not only felt in the dis- 
satisfaction of the masses, but also in their increasing alienation 
from the church. Past success has made the leaders more de- 
termined and hopeful, and they are inspired by it to work the 
more vigorously for the final victory. 

The Emperor has not only called an international congress to 
consider the problems of labor and the protection of laborers, 
but he is also intent on securing the best means for meeting the 
just demands of the workingmen. It is admitted that they 
have just grievances, and that these give them their strength. 
From the Emperor through all classes of society the social ques- 
tions are now studied as never before. And not a few are sur- 
prised that in Christian lands the rich could live in ease and 
luxury while entirely ignoring the wretched condition and the 
just claims of millions of their brethren about them. Most 
astonishing of all is it that the church and the ministers of 
Christ’s religion showed so little heart for the needs of the 
masses crying to heaven for relief — and to be avenged. 

Now the church is being aroused — now when it is, perhaps, 
too late—at least too late to do the work it might have done 
years ago. The complaints of socialists against the church are 
bitter, because they believe it was leagued with the wealthier 
classes against them, and because it left them in their suffering 
until they arose to help themselves. What the church attempts 
now is interpreted as the result of the dangers which threaten 
the church and society rather than as the product of love for 
the poor and suffering. Socialism looks upon Christians as the 
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priest and Levite who pass by the stripped and wounded man 
who had fallen among thieves, while socialists are the Samari- 
tans who came to his help. 

The religious journals are full of discussions of socialistic 
problems. Some, of course, continue to indulge in vain denun- 
ciations of socialism, without thoroughly studying the move- 
ment and without discriminating between the right and the 
wrong in it. Many are now anxious to find in the church 
remedial agencies ; but their discovery and application are dif- 
ficult. Laborers have proved themselves more powerful in 
affecting laborers than all the influences exerted by the pulpit, 
the church, and the wealthier classes. The Catholic Bishop 
Kopp has appealed to the churches of his diocese to organize 
labor associations, his aim being to have the laborers instructed 
in moral and spiritual affairs, but alas, in matters pertaining to 
their temporal welfare. He regards it an urgent duty on the 
part of Christians to promote the right relation between capital 
and labor. Protestants are also urging the formation of similar 
associations. In many parts of the land the church finds that 
its efforts for the organization of workingmen came too late or 
can effect but little, since the socialists have so largely alienated 
the laborers from the church. And then it is painfully evident 
that the machinery of the established church is too unwieldy to 
inaugurate promptly the extensive and effective measures re- 
quired to meet the needs of the hour. 

Catholics have thus far dealt more successfully with the social 
problems than the Protestants. This is mainly due to the unity 
and authority of the Catholic Church. For direct, united, and 
universal action the government of that church is without a 
parallel. The Pope has called upon the entire church to make 
a specialty of the demands and needs of the poorer classes. In 
its eleemosynary institutions Catholicism has the means of great 
influence over the poor. Statistics show that the number of 
socialistic votes is much smaller in Catholic than in Protestant 
districts. In the formation of Catholic labor associations Ger- 
man Catholicism has been quite successful. There are 282; 
the statistics of 232 associations are known ; they contain 52,239 
members. 
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The class distinctions promote class hatred. Hence religious 
authorities appeal to Christians to avoid everything which brings 
into marked contrast the difference between rich and poor. In 
Berlin the rented pew system is vigorously attacked, because it 
is a discrimination in favor of the rich. A significant order has 
just been issued by the Consistory of Berlin. Pastors are or- 
dered to inform the girls who are to be confirmed that they 
must appear in a black dress on the day of confirmation. Some 
of the daughters of the rich heretofore appeared in white, which 
the poor could not afford. If any now appear in white at con- 
firmation the pastor is ordered to refuse to confirm them. The 
aim is to wipe out all distinctions between rich and poor in the 


house of God. 


Miss WILLARD’s address at the Chicago National Meeting of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union has recently been published in re- 
vised and official form (Annual Reports, 1889, W. T. Publication Associa- 
tion, 161 La Salle Street, Chicago). It is a document of seventy-four pages, 
laden with weighty facts and suggestions in many most vital fields of re- 
form. It treats more topics and several more important ones than are 
usually found in a message of a President of the United States. We gladly 
add to our record of reform several of the most strategie passages from this 
characteristic address of one who has for ten years now been elected to the 
presidency of the most important organization ever formed among women, 
and of which the influence, as we rejoice to know, is now not only national, 
but world-wide. ; 

“ Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit Circular,” dated January 25, 
1889, says: “This time it is business — High License versus 
Prohibition. All will soon find out that though the liquor trade 
cannot now defeat Prohibition, High License can.” As a 
method of raising a revenue from vice, high license is a success, 
and it is equally so as a life insurance policy on the saloon. It 
arrays the expert and non-expert temperance forces against 
each other and makes of a man’s own household his worse foes. 
It has set back the temperance cause ten years if not a genera- 
tion; it has blinded men’s consciences to moral distinctions, 
deadened the churches, muzzled the clergy, chloroformed the 
religious editor, and rejoiced the devil and his hosts. Nowhere 
has this malarious bubble been more pointedly punctured than 
by this resolution of the Philadelphia Conference of the M. E. 
Church. 
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“ High license is not a temperance measure. It is a trap 
adroitly set for timid and half-informed temperance men. It 
was originally offered, and is now urged, as a compromise by 
the influential political friends of the saloon. Their object is 
to kill the movement for prohibition and prevent the threatened 
annihilation of the liquor traffic.” 

Cincinnati — if possible, a meaner and more savage city than 
Chicago — with prohibition absolutely enforced during the most 
difficult day in seven, is the answer to the atheistical whine of 
a time-serving church which had been saying: “ You temper- 
ance fanatics have gone ahead of public sentiment and prohibi- 
tion does not prohibit.” 

In some States there is one divorce to every ten marriages ; 
in others one to every seven, and in one a divorce to every four. 
This means that in these commonwealths this frightful per 
cent. of families come to an unnatural and violent end. When 
the husbands and fathers composing the late Grand Jury of 
Baltimore, Md., publish its disgrace in words like the following, 
a further explanation of the growing failure of home life is fur- 
nished us : — 

“The social evil has had careful consideration, and we rec- 
ommend that it be licensed and put under medical supervision 
and control. As the case now stands, the law forbids these 
places, and yet, through some understanding among the author- 
ities, they are actually licensed without being under control. 
This we deem very wrong, for it makes it possible for city 
officials 

‘To compound with those they are inclined to, 
By damning those they have a mind to.’ 


But worse than this, it helps to bring into disrespect the law. 
If these people can defy and avoid the law by a compromise 
with the courts, why may not the gambler and the policy dealer 
do the same? While the law exists it should be enforced. We, 
however, regard the evil as unavoidable. It will exist while 
the world lasts. JZence we wish to see it licensed and properly 
controlled. In its present form it is a source of untold evil. 
Statisticians affirm that more than forty per cent. of all the 
young men growing up in large cities are unfit for the most 
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sacred relations of life. This can be largely remedied when 
the places are licensed and put under rigid medical inspection.” 

I solemnly believe that to-day there is no barrier between 
the homes of America and the degradation thus publicly pro- 
posed by leading men, so faithful, persistent, and alert as the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. Contrast with this 
infamous Baltimore proposition the legislation secured by our 
sisters in Iowa, which declares that men who frequent the 
haunts kept by degraded women shall be punished as felons. 
That is a law somewhat more to the purpose, and has reduced 
by two thirds the patronage of her whose ways take hold on 
death. The friends of high license have much to answer for 
in bringing upon the people such blindness to moral distine- 
tions that their participation in crime through its legalization 
has almost ceased to be a conscience-nerve that vibrates even 
among good people, and attempts to license houses of ill-fame, 
gambling houses, pool rooms, and lotteries were never so nu- 
merous or so successful as now. 

The tendency never set so strongly as now toward an edu- 
rational test in voting. The Australian ballot system indi- 
rectly favors this; also the constitutions of the new States and 
those now forming, as discussed, and some of them as enacted. 
This educational qualification lifts the whole movement to a 
plane of thought most advantageous to us, disarms the difficulty 
of “the purchasable vote,” “the foreign vote,” “the ignorant 
vote,” and stands as a finger-board pointing from the path of 
danger into that of deliverance. 

The next step will be compulsory voting — that a fine shall 
be assessed on every soul of man and woman who do not vote. 
This will help to bring out the remonstrant section of the hu- 
man family, and those who think politics beneath their notice. 
Then, with the Kansas law forbidding any but the actually vot- 
ing citizen to be within 100 feet of the polls, and the Austra- 
lian system preventing bribery and fraudulent ballots, we shall 
have our first fair chance to prove that “you can, in the long 
run, trust all the knowledge in a community to take care of all 
its ignorance; all the virtue in a community to take care of all 
its vice.” 

VOL. V.— No. 30. 34 








EDITORIAL NOTES. 


May-Day was far from being the universal labor holiday 
it was expected to be, but labor demonstrations, generally in 
favor of the eight-hour movement, were held in almost all the 
larger cities of this country and Europe. In the main as good 
order was preserved as on any other popular holiday, though 
in France, Spain, and Austria outbreaks occurred in a few 
localities, the suppression of which necessitated the employ- 
ment of troops. In London, half a million people assembled 
on Hyde Park, without disorder, to demand a working day of 
eight hours. As the continental governments had taken the 
greatest precautions to check rioting at the start, by the massing 
of troops and police at dangerous points, it is difficult to say 
whether the general quiet was due more to the disposition of 
workingmen not to prejudice their cause by violence, than to a 
wholesome fear of the military. In Chicago the demonstration 
was a large one, the carpenters outnumbering any other organ- 
ization in the procession, though, large as it was, it still repre- 
sented but a small minority of the wage-workers of the city. 
The mottoes upon the banners were generally of a reasonable 
and pacific character, showing that workmen are less in sym- 
pathy with violent methods than in 1886, the appeal for an 
eight-hour day and arbitration for the settlement of labor dis- 
putes being most prominent. The Federation of Labor has 
extended the carpenters’ strike to other American cities, in the 
endeavor to force an eight-hour day. 

Happily the problem involved is not one of more work and 
more bread, but of shorter hours of work, a question that 
ought to be settled without prejudice, and which rests in its 
final analysis on the laws of supply and demand, of production 
and division. The demand made by so great a body of workers 
should receive serious consideration — from employers, because 


other efforts in the same line, dismissed as impracticable and 
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even hurtful to the workers themselves, have proved beneficial, 
and by wage-earners because the fact that they have been right 
before may not make them right now. The point beyond which 
the lessening of hours of labor cannot go without restricting 
production, diminishing the aggregate rewards to be divided 
among workers, and thus curtailing their comforts and enjoy- 
ments, must be reached some time, and it is a question whether 
some of the changes now proposed, especially in the building 
trades, are not excessive. The multiplication of machines is not 
a good reason for reducing, say, the hours of carpenter work, 
much of which cannot be done by machines, is liable to be de- 
layed by weather, and for which the rate of pay, moreover, is 
higher than for factory labor. The shelter of workingmen 
themselves depends on this kind of labor, and if its supply is 
arbitrarily restricted, rents and the cost of homes will be made 
higher for the very class to whom such an increase of expendi- 
ture is most serious. It is noticeable that in recent discussions 
of the proposed reduction of hours for building labor, it is not 
claimed that the shorter day will be balanced by greater effi- 
ciency and the same work done as in a day of ten hours, which 
creates the impression that workers know that in this instance at 
least they are reducing production. But aside from the question 
whether the changes now proposed will ultimately benefit work- 
ingmen, the spectacle of a great army of workers banded in a 
determined effort to better their condition and broaden their 
opportunities is one that cannot fail to enlist the sympathy of 
every thinking man. 

Much of the apprehension felt over the labor situation in 
Europe arises from misapprehension of conditions, and from 
mistaking the artisan classes for the whole population. In 
England, for example, the bulk of the population are wage- 
workers, but on the continent they are agriculturists, settling 
their own hours of labor, and so not in sympathy with the arti- 
san classes or with their social ideas. They are willing that 
the governments should adopt any means to preserve order, and 
as they are willing and the governments are strong, the minority 
class, the artisan class, have at no time the physical force to 
overthrow the social system, even had they the will. They 
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might incite riots, might in a few localities where they are 
strong even hold cities for a day, but they cannot generally dis- 
turb the existing order, and so may be regarded without dislike 
and their grievances with impartiality. They have serious 
grievances, even if their demand for an eight-hour day is ex- 
orbitant, which is not at all certain, for they are overworked 
and underpaid, and have the possibility of hunger constantly 
before them. If it is possible to pay them more, it should be 
done. A May-day parade is at least a more reasonable way of 
making their wants known and of trying to better their condi- 
tion than a series of strikes would be. Capitalists and govern- 
ments might remember that nothing contributes so much to 
conservatism as a general increase of comfort. Were the com- 
forts of workmen increased even a little, the Socialistic move- 
ment would soon disappear. The panacea for social ills is the 
removal of the fear of hunger. This fear demoralizes society 
more quickly than anything else, and although to effect its 
removal tremendous difficulties must be overcome, the problem 
for the great majority of workers is not wholly insoluble. If 
the maintenance of order is assured, strikes and May-day dem- 
onstrations are so many steps toward the condition of endurable 
comfort, which, when attained, will lead to conservatism among 
the artisan classes as it has done among the peasantry of Europe. 


SEVERAL election bills have been introduced into Congress, 
with a view of extending the supervision of the federal gov- 
ernment over the choice of federal officers. Republican mem- 
bers of both Houses seem agreed upon the importance of tak- 
ing some action during the present session to secure purer 
elections, though they are apparently not yet united upon the 
precise form of the measure required. A bill offered by Rep- 
resentative Lodge has been favorably received, though perhaps 
attempting too much to be acceptable as a whole. Opinion 
evidently inclines to the bill presented in the Senate by Mr. 
Hoar, differing in many respects from the former, but aiming 
to accomplish the same objects. These are the extension of the 
present system of supervision to the whole country, adapting it 
to the conditions existing in different localities; provision for 
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the payment of election officers from a permanent appropria- 
tion, and the adoption of a wholly safe method of securing an 
honest count, return, and canvass of votes for members of Con- 
gress. To these ends, the United States courts will, under the 
terms of the bill, appoint chief supervisors, with at least three 
assistant supervisors for each election district, two to be of op- 
posite political parties ; and also a board of canvassers, which 
shall receive the returns from supervisors, compute the votes, 
and issue election certificates to all representatives and dele- 
gates to Congress. This done, work devolves mainly upon the 
officers thus appointed, the chief supervisors directing examina- 
tion of the polling-lists whenever deemed necessary, or, if re- 
quired, a full registration by house to house canvass, and exer- 
cising close oversight over their assistants, that the law may be 
complied with in every precinct and the elections legally con- 
ducted. To insure fidelity on the part of assistants, the power 
of the supervisors to discharge them for incompetency, neglect 
of duty, or questionable conduct is absolute, and, beside, heavy 
penalties are provided for violation or neglect of duty on the 
part of any of these officers. The measure further requires 
that the vote for each candidate shall first be computed by the 
state or local authorities, the United States supervisors also 
keeping a record, and certifying on the local returns whether 
they are found correct and the elections legal or not. These 
returns are then to be sent to the chief supervisor of the district 
and to the clerk of the court, and should the state or local 
officials refuse to make the returns, the supervisors shall make 
them and forward them as before. The bill leaves the method 
of voting to be decided by state laws, unlike the Lodge bill, 
which extends the Australian system to all the states, and in- 
volves less labor on the part of the United States courts, in the 
fear doubtless that this feature might in some cases make a 
measure impracticable... But the appointment of supervisors 
and canvassers still throws a large responsibility upon the 
courts, by reason of the extent of the power instrusted to the 
officials. In view of the opposition it is certain to encounter and 
the lack of entire agreement among Republicans themselves, 
the bill is sure to be carefully considered. 
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INDIAN citizenship is discussed elsewhere in this number of 
Our Day by Mrs. Tibbles, well known on both sides of the 
Atlantic as Bright Eyes of the Ponea Tribe. Indian educa- 
tion is now in wise hands. “Commissioner Morgan’s general 
plan for the more humane and intelligent treatment of the 
Indians has been heartily approved by nearly all persons inter- 
ested. General Morgan originally estimated that the sum of 
#2,845,610 would be required for his work in the next fiscal 
year. Those who have given much thought to the Indian prob- 
lem, and to the new solution proposed, agreed that this was not 
an extravagant estimate. It was, indeed, nearly twice the 
amount appropriated for the current year; but the exigencies 
of the situation, aggravated by past shortcomings and neglect, 
rendered the increase necessary if any real progress is to be 
made. But it is stated that he will be compelled to undertake 
his work of reform with an appropriation reduced $680,000 
below his first careful estimate. This enforced reduction will 
retard the good work somewhat, but General Morgan declares 
that he will do the best he can with the money at command. 
His educational plan includes the improvement and enlarge- 
ment of industrial schools now in operation at Albuquerque, 
Carlisle, Chemawa, Chiloceo, Genoa, Grand Junction, and Law- 
rence ; the institution of schools in buildings recently put up at 
Pierre, Santa Fé, and Carson; the application of about $250,- 
000 to fulfill pledges as to schools among the Sioux, made as 
part of the consideration for the last extensive purchase of their 
reservations ; and the outlay of less than $50,000 on miscella- 
neous repairs of buildings and equipments. Thus, it will be 
seen, the commissioner is making the best possible use of facili- 
ties at hand, and is enlarging and strengthening them, instead 
of making experiments in new directions. Success in this pol- 
icy may impress Congress with the wisdom of branching out 
along other promising lines of effort. A number of military 
posts and reservations, no longer needed for war purposes, have 
been offered to the Interior Department for peaceful, educa- 
tional uses; but General Morgan will not have the money to 
take advantage of this offer next year. He will do well if he 
ean bring under the enlarged educational influences one fourth 
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of the 25,000 Indian youth now uncared for. The number of 
Indians between the ages of six and sixteen is given as 36,000. 
General Morgan’s plans for next year, therefore, when carried 
out, will enlarge the number of young Indians under some 
school discipline and training, from 11,000 to about 17,000. 
That will be only the first fruits of the Morgan policy. 


Cuicaco has the high honor of being the location of the Co- 
lumbus World’s Fair, but the chief management of it is in the 
hands of the federal government. 

The World’s Fair bill as reconstructed by the committee hav- 
ing it in charge has passed both houses of Congress and re- 
ceived the signature of the President. The modifications have 
been judicious, the most conspicuous feature of the perfected 
measure, aside from the change of date to 1893, being the 
transfer of direction and control to the federal government. 
This direction is to be exercised by a national commission com- 
posed of two members from each State and Territory, with eight 
commissioners at large and two from the District of Columbia, 
equally divided between the parties, to be appointed by the 
President within thirty days. These commissioners are to assem- 
ble at the call of the Secretary of State in Chicago, to organize 
the exposition, of which they are to have exclusive direction, 
and to choose their own officers, appoint committees and assign 
their duties, and to deal directly with the local board of diree- 
tors, or corporation, chartered by the State of Illinois under 
the title of “The World’s Exposition of 1892.” They are, 
moreover, to determine the scope of the Exposition, allot space 
for exhibitors, appoint all judges, and award all premiums, and 
generally to have charge of all intercourse with exhibitors and 
representatives of foreign nations. They are required to ap- 
point a board of lady managers of such number and for such 
duties as they may prescribe, to dedicate the buildings not later 
than October 12, 1892, to open the Exposition formally not 
later than May 1, 1893, and to close it not later than October 
30 following. Under the act, foreign exhibits are to be admit- 
mitted duty free, duties to be paid only after the sale of the arti- 
cles, and the President is authorized to make proclamation of the 
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opening of the Exposition and to invite foreign governments to 
appoint representatives. The naval exhibition is to be held in 
New York harbor in April, 1892, and the sum of $1,500,000 is 
set apart for the national exhibit in connection with the Expo- 
sition, to be placed under the special direction of a government 
board. 


PROHIBITION and license are both made practically inopera- 
ative by the decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
that no commonwealth can prevent importation and sale of 
liquor or any other kind of merchandise in original packages 
from another state. Only Congress can regulate interstate 
commerce. This verdict has been expected by the friends of 
prohibitory legislation, and does not discourage them. The 
Republican party, now in a majority in both houses of Congress, 
has power to enact new laws that will relieve the situation. If 
it does not do so, the people will be sure to hold that party 
responsible and to attribute its failure to the influence of the 
whiskey rings upon its political councils. The whole question of 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic now becomes national. The 


only security of prohibition States from invasion by the dram- 
shop oligarchy is in a national enactment regulating interstate 
commerce, or a federal amendment making the liquor traffic an 
outlaw. On May 29th the Senate passed by a vote of thirty- 
four to ten the following highly important measure : — 


That all fermented, distilled or other intoxicating liquors or liquids, 
transported into any State or Territory for use, consumption, sale or 
storage, shall, on arrival in such State or Territory, or remaining therein, 
be subject to the operation and effect of the laws of such State or Ter- 
ritory, enacted in the exercise of the police powers, to the same extent, 
and in the same manner, as though such liquors or liquids had been 
produced in such State or Territory, and shall not be exempt therefrom 
by reason of being introduced there in original packages or otherwise. 








